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The Travelers Cheque business 
of late years has become an all- 
year business. The Fall and Win- 
ter market has grown largely be- 
cause business men have learned 
that travel fund insurance is as 
important as other forms of insur- 
ance. Actual cash is never safe 
whether carried by vacationists or 
by a man traveling in the interest 
of his firm. At this time, too, 
everyone is watching for leaks and 
losses. American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques eliminate one item of 
business loss. During the Fall and 
Winter months thousands of sales- 
men will start out on their trips 
with expense money—other thou- 
sands of buyers will go to the 
larger cities to make their pur- 
chases. Officers and owners will 


VW 


Executives 


who travel 


Salesmen 


travel in connection with their 
executive duties. Other thou 
sands will attend conventions and 
association gatherings. All are po- 
tential buyers of Travelers 
Cheques. Bank officers today are 
very close to business men and to 
their activities. They, too, are in- 
terested in preventing unneces- 
sary losses to their customers. 
Their influence is widespread. A 
word here and a word there or a 
letter suggesting this precaution- 
ary measure against loss from a 
bank officer to his business con- 
tacts will bring many profitable 
sales of this class into the bank. 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Service. 
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IRVING 
Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


CHARTER MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 4, 1853 


Statement of Condition, September 30,19 32 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due from Banks $101,634,233-77 


United States Government Bonds and Certificates . 
Call Loans and Loans Eligible for Rediscount 


with Federal Reserve Bank . 


Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 


Loans due 30 to go days 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


(less anticipated $1,026,218.90) 
Acceptances and Bills sold with 

our endorsement (per contra) 
Other Bonds and Securities. 
New York City Mortgages . 
Bank Buildings . . 


163,790,270.12 


4257155335-79 


353843,177-62 
751484,003.73 
§0,551,104.85 
75438,525.55 
5,986,650.74 


11,782,274.54 


195,030.26 
8,752,839.13 

95431,553.27 
- 
$540,909,904.25 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . 
Official Checks 


Acceptances . 
Acceptances and Bills sold wa 
our endorsement . 


Discount Collected but not Earned 
Reserve for Contingencies, Taxes, 
Interest, etc. 


Dividend payable Oewber. I, 1992 


Capital Stock 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


$389,362,219.78 


8,887,344-48 $398,249,564.26 
12,808 ,493.44 


195,030.26 
767 437-68 


1,741,426.49 
2,000,000.00 
$50,000,000.00 
§5,000,000.00 
20,147,952.12 125,147,952.12 
$540,909,904-25 
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WORK 
Up 
BACk 


Time, Wear and Tear hammer away inces- 
santly at the fixtures and finishes and inner 
workings of your building. In their wake lies 
a path of destruction. Their one mission in life 
is to cripple your building and hamper its 
earning power. Counteract their low-handed 
work with Obsolescence Insurance. 

You are your own Obsolescence Insurance 
salesman. In other words, it is merely a fund 
you create from the income of your building 
to keep that income up to new-building stand- 
ards. You then have your building minutely 
inspected once each year and from this inspec- 
tion determine just where your Obsolescence 
Insurance fund can be used to best advantage. 


First consideration must go to elevators in 


any plan of insurance against obsolescence, 
for they are always in full view and in con- 
stant service. And two services of Otis Ele- 
vator Company greatly simplify this part of 
the job for you, namely: The Otis Modern- 
ization Plan which provides for complete 
revision of elevators to new and up-to-date 
standards, and the Otis Maintenance Service 
which calls for regular, careful, competent 
elevator inspection and repair by Otis men. 

We want you to have all the facts about 
these two Otis services and how they can 
be of help to you. We especially want to 
acquaint you with economy measures effected 
in each of them. Telephone your Otis office 
for this information. Otis Elevator Company 


— offices in all principal cities. 


Obsolescence Insurance protects your building against Time and Wear and Tear 
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The High Cost 
of “Going It Alone” 


That “two heads are better than one” is just as true in the man- 


agement of a bond account as in any other business. And, judg- 


ing by the experience of Moody’s clients in 1932, the cost of re- 
taining investment counsel to supplement your own efforts is 
actually less costly than “going it alone”. 


No matter how expert you may be, things happen too fast in 
the bond market these days for any one man to keep up with 
them. . . . Can any one man follow all the important develop- 
ments affecting rails, utilities, governments, industrials and for- 
eign bonds? He simply hasn’t the time to keep abreast of every 
development in all these fields and to anticipate their influence 


on his own bank’s investments. 


To maintain such an immense all-embracing study is only pos- 
sible for a large staff such as Moody’s with Moody’s three dec- 
ades of experience and world-wide facilities. Hundreds of banks 
have proved it sound, conservative, profitable business to rely 
on Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service . . . found they were 
repaid many times over for the small cost involved. 


Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service helped these banks to 
avoid needless losses. It kept them in intimate touch with details 
which they as bankers couldn’t find time to study in detail. It is 
helping them today to speed re- 


covery by taking advantage of MO Q) D y S 
every opportunity in the bond 
market. It can help you in the INVE STORS S ERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
i NEW YORK CITY 
Every bank officer and bank di- 65 BROADWAY 


rector should study our booklet, “Management of the Bank’s 
Bond Account”. It discusses the fundamentals of a sound invest- 
ment policy for your bank. Copies for yourself and your direc- 
tors will be sent without obligation. Address Moody’s Investors 
Service, 65 Broadway, New York City. 


( 
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Behind the Bond News 


HE grist of bond market news has 
ik late been less uniformly en- 

couraging. Although in the long- 
term view certain recent developments 
may be of signal importance in restor- 
ing bond prices to more seemly levels, 
other events of a manifestly unfavorable 
significance have exerted the greater in- 
fluence on the course of prices, with the 
result that the general trend has been 
irregular to slightly lower. 

To take up the adverse developments 
first, it can be recorded that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of course concurring, has been rather 
less than generous in the aid it offered 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad (Nickel Plate) in meeting the 
$20,000,000 maturity of 6 per cent 
notes on October 1; also, that New York 
City bonds, which are always first in 
volume and usually first in investment 
rating in the municipal market, have 
yielded a considerable portion of their 
heartening gains upon the refusal of 
dominant local political interests to 
nominate for mayor that person whose 
moves for economy imparted strength 
to the city’s obligations. The Nickel 
Plate maturity has been discussed be- 
fore now in these columns. It need only 
be added that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation offered the railroad 
assistance to the extent of but 25 per 
cent of the maturing issue. 


THE COOLIDGE COMMITTEE 


THERE is reason for hope that the 
railroad financial problem may soon be 
answered, not by the Corporation, but 
by the newly appointed non-partisan 
railroad committee headed by former 
President Calvin Coolidge and including Alfred E. Smith, 
Alexander Legge, Clark Howell, Sr., and Bernard M. 
Baruch. This committee has promised to delve deeply into 
the problem and to make definite recommendations. There 
is reason for believing that the suggestions of so distin- 
guished a committee may carry great weight with Congress 
and that necessary legislation to carry out the recommen- 
dations may be placed on the statute books at the next 
session. Appointment of this committee is the chief item of 
news beneficial to bond prices, others being that the banking 
position has become increasingly comfortable and that 
Government obligations have held up well, particularly the 
short maturities. 

A degree of concern has been felt in some quarters over 
the fate which lies in store for United States Government 
bonds when that day comes, as inevitably it must, for the 


Federal Reserve banks to begin the 
liquidation of their record breaking 
holdings of securities. Those who feel 
this concern take the view that the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s portfolio constitutes a 
serious threat to the market, and that 
because of this large overhanging block 
of securities the recent improvement in 
the Treasury’s obligations is not so well 
grounded as the behavior in prices might 
seem to indicate. It is not too much to 
say that this attitude on the part of cer- 
tain investing interests has acted as a 
deterrent to the extension of the rally 
in long-term Government issues. 

An examination of the Federal Re- 
serve position in securities, however, 
does not substantiate these fears. The 
evidence would seem to point, on the 
contrary, to a minimum of disturbance 
resulting from the lightening of the Fed- 
eral Reserve portfolio. 

It can be taken as a premise that the 
Federal Reserve under no circumstance 
will sell, or allow to run off, any sub- 
stantial amount of its Government se- 
curities until business has demonstrably 
begun to improve. Hopes and expecta- 
tions of a business recovery will not be 
enough to sway the System’s judgment. 
That being the case, the long-term Gov- 
ernment securities market should hold 
its own, or even advance, in the face of 
a gradual run-off of the System’s hold- 
ings, for when conditions are improving 
and confidence is better distributed, the 
yields on long-dated Treasury obliga- 
tions should be lower than they now are. 


WHEN BUSINESS IMPROVES 


GALLOWAY WITH business on the mend, the Treas- 
ury’s revenue simultaneously will begin 
to increase, and the volume of new 

issues, necessary either for the financing of the deficit or for 
the needs of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, will 
diminish. The larger tax income and the whittling down of 
the deficit are in themselves enough to give more strength 
to Government bonds. 

When business begins to get better two sets of forces 
from different directions will begin to tug on Government 
issues. One is the hardening of money rates which accom- 
panies an increase in the demand for credit; the other is 
the improvement in the Government’s credit position which 
results from the rise in tax revenues. Of the two forces, it 
is probable that the latter—at least until business is well 
along on the road to recovery, will exert the more power- 
ful influence. 

Consider the case of long Government security yields in 
1927 and 1928. As the year 1927 (CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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I NsurANcE MEN have always recognized one outstanding fact about the 
U. S. F. & G. and the F. & G. Fire. They are “Local-A gency-Minded” companies. 

The U. S. F. & G. has built its business by helping agents and brokers build theirs. 
To that end it originated and has spread broadcast the slogan, “Consult yéur Agent 
or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 

But the cooperation of the U. S. F. & G. is not all on the premium-getting side. Far 
from it. For, although an agent or broker gets his income from premiums, it is what 
happens on claims that helps build his reputation and his business. Adjust quickly. 
Pay promptly. That has always been the policy of the U. S. F. & G.—a policy of un- 
told value to agents and brokers. 

Since 1896 the U. S. F. & G. has paid out $290,000,000 in claims and adjustment 
expenses. Today that policy stands as an assurance to agents and brokers that they 
are insuring the future of their own business when they insure clients with the 
U. S. F. & G. and F. & G. Fire. 


These Companies originated and Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
surety, fire, automobile and inland 


broadcast the sl Ir 

woadcast the sloges, “Cons marine lines through 11,000 
your Broker or Agent as you T° E{QRF Agencies and Branch offices in 
would your Doctor or Lawyer.” co Neer, the United States and Canada. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCE, RE- 
CONSTRUCTION 
PRESIDENT Hoover, on September 
13, instructed J. Clawson Roop, direc- 
tor of the budget, to investigate the pos- 
sibility of consolidating and reducing 
the number of Federal agencies and to 
prepare the necessary order for a reor- 
ganization of the entire structure of the 
Government. This order will be laid be- 
fore Congress for action as soon as the 

latter convenes. 

New taxes and higher rates brought 
total internal revenue receipts for Au- 
gust to $79,940,310, an increase of $18,- 
253,843 over July and $11,546,170 over 
August, 1931. 

New Government public financing 
continues to meet with an enthusiastic 
reception by investors. The September 
15 financing consisted of $750,000,000 
5-year 314 per cent notes and $400,000,- 
000 114 per cent 1-year certificates, an 
aggregate of $1,150,000,000, and 
brought nearly $7,500,000,000 in sub- 
scriptions. There was another heavy 
over-subscription of $450,000,000 in 41% 
year notes bearing 3 per cent, offered 
early in October, while an offering of 
$75,000,000 92-day Treasury bills made 
at the same time went at the record 
low discount of 0.19 per cent. The mid- 
October financing of the Treasury 
brought the total'public debt to $20,- 
753,000,000. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, according to a report published 
on October 4, made cash disbursements 
of $1,182,734,958 during the first seven 
months of its existence. Seventy per cent 
of the loans to banks and receivers went 
to institutions in towns with less than 
5,000 population. South Trimble, clerk 
of the House of Representatives, again 
on October 7 announced publicly, over 
the protests of the R.F.C. chairman, 


Atlee Pomerene, the details of all bor- 


rowing during the previous month. The | 
R.F.C. in September, his report showed, | 


lent $63,931,669 for relief and cotton 


stabilization, and $122,277,641 to fi- | 


nancial institutions, a total of $186,- 
209,310. 


RAILROADS 


RAILROAD labor unions announced 
on September 15 that they would “un- 
der no circumstances agree to wage re- 
ductions” suggested by the railroad 


managements. Refusing to discuss the | 
question further with the carriers, the | 
unions carried their case to the White | 


House on September 22, urging upon 
President Hoover that R.F.C. loans be 
made conditional on maintenance of ex- 
isting wage scales. On September 26 the 
President made an appeal to railroad 
employers, asking that settlement of the 
wage problem be put over until after 
election. The. latter accepted the pro- 
posal on October 5, and announced that 
the present wages would obtain until a 


new scale could be worked out. In the | 
ordinary course of events the present | 


agreement with labor expires February 1. 
On September 24 came the news that 
the heads of the Big Four trunk lines 
in the East had agreed finally upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s con- 
solidation plan for this region. This 
marks the end of a seven-year contro- 
versy among the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the so-called Van Sweringen lines. 
On September 25 plans were made 
public for the establishment of a non- 


partisan committee of four outstanding | 


Americans to inquire into the transpor- 
tation problem as a whole and suggest 
a remedy for the present difficulties. 
Former President Calvin Coolidge heads 
the group, and with him are associated 


What About 
the 


Railroads? 


The new book sponsored 
by the Commerce and 
Marine Commission of the 
American Bankers Associ- 
ation is now ready for 
distribution. 


What does the future hold for 
Banks, Insurance Companies, 
and Individual Investors in 
Railroad securities? 


This authoritative book answers 
the question and should be read 
by every Banker and Bank Di- 
rector. It discusses the past and 
present of the railroads, and 
their future outlook. It explains 
the possible effect of the con- 
solidation ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


The book is clear, interesting 
and non-technical. It is of vital 
importance to all shippers and 
investors and because of quan- 
tity printing is made available 
to you at low cost. 


STOP, LOOK 
AND LISTEN 


Railroad Transportation in 
the United States— 


by David Hinshaw in collaboration with 
W. Espey Albig. 


Introductions by THomas F. 
Wooptock and W. N. Doak, 
Secretary of Labor. 


$2.50 per copy 
Order your copy NOW! 


DousLepay, Doran anv Co., Inc. 
Department S. B. W. 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Please mail me 


“STOP, LOOK 
AND LISTEN” at $2.50 the copy. I en- 


enclose money 


Send C.O.D. ... 


close check $ 


order $...... 
Name 
Address.... 
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| Alfred E. Smith, Alexander Legge, and 
| Clark Howell, Sr., publisher of the 
Atlanta Constitution. The Coolidge 
Commission, in a statement issued 
October 7, announced the appointment 
| of Harold G. Moulton, president of 
| Brookings Institute, as chief investi- 
| gator, and expressed the opinion that its 
report would be ready in three months. 
| On September 30 the Nickel Plate 
Railroad (New York, Chicago and St. 
| Louis) defaulted on an issue of $20,- 
| 000,000 6 per cent notes. Whether the 
| default will lead to receivership hangs 
on the question of how many assents 
the road receives from note holders to 
a plan for meeting the maturity with a 
| cash payment of 25 per cent and a new 
note for the remainder, the funds hav- 
ing been advanced for such a program 
| by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


WAR DEBTS 


THREE foreign debtors, Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Poland, notified the Treas- 
ury Department on September 14 that 
they would take advantage of the clause 
in the debt funding agreement per- 
mitting them to postpone payments on 
principal account for two years. The 
total involved, which would have been 
due on December 15, is $1,252,000. No 
effort was made by England to seek re- 
lief along these lines before the time 
limit for such notification expired on 
September 15, creating the assumption 
that payment of that country’s $40,- 
000,000 would be made when due. It is 
probable, however, that the British are 


ONE ofthe 410 ofhees three gh counting on an extension of the present 


Main office in 
STOCKTON 
Population | 
47,963 | 


moratorium. 

On September 27 a committee not 
unlike that created to study the railroad 
problem was formed for consideration 
of international governmental debts. 
statewide correspondent service..—»—» Head Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, was named 
permanent chairman; Charles H. 
offices are in the two Federal Reserve cities Strong, secretary of the Bar Associa- 

tion, secretary; and Henry P. Fletcher, 
. former Ambassador to Italy, treasurer. 
in California: San Francisco and Los Angeles Vice-chairmen include Nicholas Murray 
Butler, John W. Davis, Frank O. Low- 
den, D. B. Robertson, Louis J. Taber, 
A. F. Whitney, James M. Cox, Henry 
P. Fletcher, Edward A. O’Neal, Alfred 
E. Smith, Henry A. Wallace, and 
BANK OF AMERI CA George W. Wickersham. 
NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION Secretary Mills, on September 29, 
CALIFORNIA waived the 90-day clause permitting the 
postponement by Germany of payments 
Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and due September 30 amounting to $7,800,- 
Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 000 on account of costs of the American 
Army of Occupation and awards by the 
Mixed Claims Commission. 


which this banking organization renders 
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4, President Hoover declared that, as 
part of his farm relief program, he 
would recommend that “any payments 
on the foreign debts be used to secure 
expansion of the foreign markets for 
American farm products.” 


BUSINESS 


BETTER than seasonal gains were re- 
ported in employment in New York 


State for August, that month showing | 


a rise of 2.9 per cent against a normal 
rise of 1 per cent, according to a report 
published September 13. An audit of 


the Federal Court on September 13 | 
revealed that Insull Utility Investments, | 


the Insull holding company, owed $253,- 
000,000 when it went into receivership 
in April, and had only $27,000,000 in 
assets. 

Foreign trade in August showed the 
first upturn since March, exports total- 
ing $109,000,000 against $107,000,000 
in July, and imports $91,000,000 
against $79,000,000. Favorable balance 
was $18,000,000, compared with an un- 


000. 

On September 19 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics announced an advance 
in wholesale prices of 1 per cent for 
August; on September 20 bank failures 
were reported at 85 for August, the 
smallest total since May; and on Sep- 
tember 21 employment figures for the 
country as a whole were released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, disclosing 
a rise of half of one per cent. This was 
the most favorable report since the be- 
ginning of the depression. On October 
7, S. W. Straus and Company was 
ordered into Martin Act receivership by 
the Supreme Court in New York. The 
new cotton crop was estimated on Oc- 
tober 8 at 11,425,000 bales, a rise of 
115,000 over a month ago. 


POLITICAL 


PRE-ELECTION developments over- | 


USE OF CHECKS 
WILL INCREASE 


favorable balance a year ago of $2,000,- | 


The first reaction to the tax on checks may have caused 
a temporary swing to an increased currency basis. But 
second sober analysis of the dangers of pickpockets, 
loss and unthrifty influence in carrying large amounts 
of cash will soon bring depositors back to the habit 
of using even more checks. @ Gilbert Safety Bond is a 
non-alterable, chemically treated, and surface colored 
rag bond of sturdy strength and foldability. Its writing 


surface is perfect. Made in 6 colors and white, it has 


shadowed many domestic and foreign | 


events in news importance last month. | 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Demo- 


cratic nominee, was the first of the | 
Presidential candidates to launch a vig- | 


a plain no-pattern surface 100% legible. Ask your 


printer, engraver or lithographer for sample test sheets. 


orous personal speaking campaign, | 


President Hoover entrusting his actual 
field work in September chiefly to 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
of War. 

The President swung into action him- 


self at Des Moines on October 4, with | 


an address in which he reviewed the 
Administration’s efforts to allay the fi- 
nancial panic, and made 12 proposals for 
farm relief. Mr. Roosevelt had opened 
his speaking (CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


THE LEGIBLE SAFETY 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of High Grade Bonds and Ledgers for Forty Years in a 
Modern Mill by Experienced Craftsmen Keyed to High Quality Production. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Statement of Condition, September 30, 1932 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks , : . . $185,099,217.06 
United States Government Securities . 93,141,817.98 
Other Bonds and Securities, . 89,680,362.88 
Loans: Demand , $105,803,172.55 

Time , . . 257,492,343.10 363,295,515.65 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank «  4,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit -:18,321,854.33 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . .  . 23,584,832.20 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased a. 701,520.00 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected . . . 3,381,927.45 
Bank Building 15,000,000.00 


$796,407,047.55 


LIABILITIES 

Undivided Profits , . . 2,469,392.86 
Reserve for Dividend 1 1,500,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest . . 11,548,998.52 
Deposits: Demand $449,251,666.99 

Time . 187,308,386.39 636,560,053.38 
Letters of Credit . . . .  18,794,964.02 
Acceptances . 24,125,788.54 
Other Banks’ Bills adani and Sold 701,520.00 
Discount Collected but Not Earned : . . 706,330.23 


$796,407,047.55 


The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held in trust for the stockholders of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, is not included in the above figures 
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Post-Election 


as it will exist after November 8, 

there are two fixed factors. The first 
is that whoever wins, President Hoover 
will remain in office until March 4. The 
second is that whoever wins, there will 
be a session of Congress beginning De- 
cember 5. This will be a short session 
coming automatically to an end on 
March 4. Because it is a short session, 
with only about 75 working days and 
depending somewhat on the length of 
the Christmas recess, it is a perfectly 
safe assumption from past precedent 
that the session will do little other than 
pass regular appropriation bills and at- 
tend to other routine business. 

At this point some divergence begins, 
depending upon whether President 
Hoover is reelected or Governor Roose- 
velt takes his place. Governor Roosevelt 
has announced that he, if elected, will 
call a special session of Congress imme- 
diately after March 4. Such special ses- 
sion would presumably remain sitting 
throughout practically all the coming 
year. Whether President Hoover, if re- 
elected, would call a special session, is 
not known. He has said nothing and the 
probable presumption is he would not. 

An early major problem after No- 
vember 8 will be the war debts. The mor- 
atorium initiated by President Hoover 
in July, 1931, was for one year. Since, 
however, most of the instalments come 
due on June 15 and December 15, the 
moratorium actually continues until 
December 15 next. Presumably, imme- 
diately after the election is over, this 
subject will become active. Our Euro- 
pean debtors sufficiently understand 
American politics to have refrained 
from suggesting anything until after 


[’ the set-up of the political situation 


KEYSTONE 


MARK SULLIVAN 


In the JOURNAL for September Mr. Sul- 


livan pointed out that conservatism 
dominated the political scene in this 
year’s campaign. Here he looks beyond 
the election on November 8 and discuss- 
es the problems to be faced by Congress 
in December and by the next Adminis- 
tration, Republican or Democratic, after 


March 4 
a 

election. So far as the record stands, it 
calls for their coming forward with the 
regular instalments due in December. 
Among themselves, however, as between 
Germany on the one side and the re- 
cipients of reparations on the other, cer- 
tain arrangements have been made. 
Based on this changed status, some 
European governments may or may not 
suggest corresponding changes as be- 
tween them and the United States. 

In the meantime at home there has 
arisen during the campaign some favor 
for a proposal originated in its most 
specific form by Senator Borah, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, to the effect that the United States 
should be willing to agree to waive in- 
stalments of these debts, if the debtors in 


Unemployment and Relief 


International Economic 


Conference 


Reparations and the War 
Debts 


Government in Business 
e 


Tariff Revision 


Prohibition Repeal 


Special Session? 

exchange would adopt measures enlarg- 
ing the market for American farm prod- 
ucts. The suggestion was mentioned 
favorably by President Hoover in his 
acceptance speech and in his Des 
Moines address October 4. Something 
like it is favored by Alfred E. Smith. 

A variety of other suggestions have 
been made. At the same time a consider- 
able section of American opinion insists, 
almost violently, that the debts must be 
paid. All that can be said with confi- 
dence is that the broad question of war 
debts will surely come forward imme- 
diately after election. Whatever imme- 
diate step is taken must be taken, so far 
as it is within the control of the United 
States, by President Hoover because, 
whether reelected or not, he will con- 
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Regardless of who wins, the measures and institutions set up under 

President Hoover’s leadership for the amelioration of depression 

and for stimulating business recovery, such as the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation, are likely to continue without material change. 

President Hoover is satisfied with them. The Democratic candidate 
has not questioned them.—The Author 


tinue in office at the time the next instal- 
ments come due. 

Another international development 
regarded as important and of high po- 
tential value, which will occur between 
the election and the end of the year, will 
be an international economic conference. 
The United States will participate. Con- 
gress has appropriated $250,000 for the 
expenses of our participation. The broad 
purpose of the conference is to better 
economic conditions throughout the 
world. A natural effect of success would 
be a rise in commodity prices accom- 
panied by increased volume of world 
trade. Probably the matters to be most 
directly treated will be those having to 
do with the stabilization of exchange, 
to the end of facilitating international 
trade. This conference will be held re- 
gardless of which party wins the election 
and the delegates to it will be appointed 
by President Hoover. If its deliberations 
and conclusions should include recom- 
mendation of legislation by the United 
States, such legislation would of course 
be a matter for Congress, either Con- 
gress as a whole or the Senate in its rdle 
as ratifier of treaties. This, if it should 
be one of the outcomes of the conference, 
might or might not come up during 
President Hoover’s present term, or else 
after March 4. 

Regardless of who wins, the measures 
and institutions set up under President 
Hoover’s leadership for the amelioration 
of depression and for stimulating busi- 
ness recovery, such as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, are likely to 
continue without material change. Presi- 
dent Hoover is satisfied with them. The 
Democratic candidate has not ques- 
tioned them. Probably either President 
Hoover or Governor Roosevelt would 
try to bring about certain minor addi- 
tions and perfections of detail. The in- 
stitutions as a group would continue to 
function. A common judgment is that 
these institutions, coupled with the nat- 
ural forces of recovery, are sufficient to 
insure progress toward prosperity at one 
pace or another. In other words, this 
common judgment holds that progress 
of recovery is not likely to be arrested 
by either outcome of the election, 
though the pace at which it proceeds 
may be modified—so this judgment 


holds—in the direction of rapidity by 
Republican success, less rapidity by 
Democratic success. 

It is true that any change of adminis- 
tration, whether from Republican to 
Democratic or vice versa, has a tend- 
ency to give rise to a period of pause. 
This tendency is emphasized somewhat 
in the present case by the question 
whether the Democrats, if they should 
win, would or would not undertake a 
general revision of the tariff. 


TARIFF PROBLEMS 


AGENERAL revision of the tariff would 
inevitably add a certain area of uncer- 
tainty to the already uncomfortably 
large number of uncertain factors in the 
economic world. That part of American 
business which is affected closely by the 
tariff would be uncertain, until the com- 
pletion of the tariff revision, about the 
prices of such of their raw materials or 
of their products as are affected by the 
tariff. A general revision of the tariff 
has come to be an extremely long pro- 
cess. The last one consumed more than 
14 months. It is safe to say that such a 
general revision as would naturally be 
undertaken, if at all, by a new party 
coming into power, would be long. The 
Democratic Underwood bill in 1913 con- 
sumed six months. It might readily run 
well into the year 1934. Whether the 


INTERNATIONAL 


Democrats would actually embark upon 
a general revision is uncertain. They are 
under no direct pledge to do so. Neither 
their platform nor their candidate has 
promised it. Such tariff modification as 
they have pledged themselves to might 
readily be undertaken gradually and 
piece-meal. 

Much in the political field and other- 
wise depends upon the state of business 
during the coming winter. Unless busi- 
ness shall have improved markedly, this 
will be the fourth winter of depression 
and widespread unemployment. The 
consequences of unemployment natur- 
ally grow more acute with prolongation 
of the period of it. Probably few affected 
by unemployment continue now to have 
savings with which to withstand it. Un- 
employment, in other words, if it is 
still with us the coming winter to any- 
thing like the same degree as a year ago, 
will be a serious problem. If serious, it 
will have effects in Congress; we shall 
see proposals for relief by Government 
appropriation, proposals taking both the 
form of direct relief and that of in- 
creased Government expenditure for 
public works. Relief, if enacted before 
March 4, would probably take the same 
general form and direction as it has 
already had under Mr. Hoover’s Presi- 
dency. Relief, if enacted after March 4 
and if the Democrats should be in 
power, might or might not take a some- 
what different form. 

Something will be done, and soon, 
about national prohibition. It can only 
be done or initiated by Congress. 
Whether the Congress that ends on 
March 4 will act is doubtful. The ses- 
sion is short and the question is contro- 
versial and fecund of long speeches. 
Only some kind of overwhelming dem- 
onstration of anti-prohibition sentiment 
in the election November 8 would be 
likely to lead this present Congress to 
act before March 4. After March 4 there 
will be action, whether President Hoo- 
ver is reelected or whether Governor 
Roosevelt enters the White House. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has said that if he is 
elected he will, soon after his inaugu- 
ration, probably during next March, 
call a special session of Congress to act 
on prohibition. In the net, about all that 
can be said is that something will be 
done. The nature of the action will de- 
pend comparatively little on which can- 
didate is in the White House. Action 
upon prohibition involves amendment 
of the Constitution, and amendment of 
the Constitution is one thing from which 
the Constitution itself eliminates partic- 
ipation by (CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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A Five-Step Program 


for County 


Groups 


What One Banker Suggests 


for Planned Cooperation 


By BERTRAM O. 


HE formation of so-called regional 
clearinghouse associations and 
county groups in the past two 

years is one of the surest signs that the 
constructive forces in country banking 
are at work to place these institutions 
on a sounder basis than ever before. 
These associations have been and are 
being formed with varying purposes in 
mind, from simple organizations origin- 
ally planned chiefly for social purposes, 
to extensive regional clearinghouse set- 
ups with standardized charges and prac- 
tices, exchange of credit information 
and control of multi-borrowing, exam- 
inations of members by auditors, and 
other activities designed to improve the 
banking structure. 

With such a wide variety of associa- 
tions it is difficult to outline a plan of 
activity which would fit every one, but 
it is possible to set down certain funda- 
mentals and, with these in mind, to out- 
line a number of objectives which re- 
gional clearinghouse groups might well 
strive for during the coming year. 


FIRST, in any program I would plan 
for dinner meetings which would include 
both officers, directors, and the working 
members of the staff of each bank, such 
as assistant cashiers, tellers, etc. 

There should be at least two and pos- 
sibly three such meetings during the 
year. Our own group, comprising 19 
commercial banks, holds two meetings, 
one in the late fall and another in the 
spring. The expenses are paid by the 
association and each bank is billed for 
its proportionate share after each meet- 
ing, so that it is not a personal expense 


Clearinghouse groups have the 
opportunity to bring to each in- 
dividual bank the vision of true 
banking at its best—The Author 


MOODY 


of those attending. This is a very impor- 
tant feature, for it insures attendance 
and is money extremely well spent. 

At these meetings every effort is made 
to have each man widen his acquain- 
tance with members from other banks, 
and we find that many come early in 
order to make the most of these social 
and business contacts. We have had 
speakers on general economic and finan- 
cial subjects, as well as on service 
charges, safe deposit practices, trust 
business and cost analysis. These meet- 
ings are very valuable to every one. The 
officers and employees give and receive 
valuable ideas and the directors gain a 
much wider vision of banking as a 
whole. And not the least valuable 
is the opportunity for promoting 
friendship ané—understanding_and a 
e 


Te events of the past two year 


/have done more to create an at- 


mosphere for cooperation tha 
would have been possible in 

ars of prasperity—The / 

spirit of cooperation among the banks. 

The development of cooperation is 
a fundamental in clearinghouse effort. 
Probably no group in any line of indus- 
try clings more to rugged individualism 
than country bankers. The severity of 
the depression and the suddenness with 
which cataclysmic changes have oc- 
curred, however, have made directors 
and officers keenly aware of the need for 
organized effort to place their institu- 
tions on a sound and profitable basis. 
Nevertheless progress in this direction is 
sometimes slow, and the best method is 
education and acquaintanceship. 


SECOND, I would plan for frequent 
meetings of the operating executive of- 
ficers of the banks in the group, for the 


Mr. Moody, who is vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Amherst, Mass., 
has contributed several very worthwhile 
articles to the JOURNAL this year. He 
believes in the future of regional clear- 
inghouse associations in independent 
country banking, is active in his local 
group, and writes here from experience 
in presenting a definite plan of action 
discussion of their specific problems. 
The directors should be informed in a 
general way, but much more rapid prog- 
ress can be made by making use of this 
smaller group. In our own case, we in- 
vite each bank to send two active of- 
ficers, and here again the expense is 
borne by the banks. We have no set 
date for such meetings, but they are 
eld upon call by a clearinghouse com- 
mittee, made up of three members who 
have devoted much time to the work, 
including some traveling to other sec- 
tions of the state where new systems 
have been installed. 


THIRD, I would choose the problem 
which appeared the most important and 
would start this group on a comprehen- 
sive study and discussion. 

The most pressing need for many 
banks is an increase in their earning 
power. With deposits in smaller volume 
and outside money rates low, the most 
obvious manner to increase income is to 
eliminate unsound competition among 
banks, especially those in the same or 
nearby communities, and to install ade- 
quate service charges to cover unprofit- 
able practices. 

If a uniform service charge has not 
been adopted for checking accounts, this 
group could have no better program for 
the coming year than a detailed study 
of this subject. A number of groups in 
New England have adopted a metered 
service charge on checking accounts and 
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Study courses for officers and employees through the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, either in chapter classes or by correspondence, form one step in a county group 
program 


are finding it a profitable venture. Our 
own group has devoted much time to 
this question and we were on the point 
of adopting it when the Government 
tax on checks was put into effect and 
this has held up the matter. It is, per- 
haps, not so pressing in our group, as 
practically all the banks have a mini- 
mum service charge of some kind. 

Another most promising method of 
increasing the income of banks is a re- 
duction in interest rates on deposits, es- 
pecially in savings departments, although 
it is an excellent time to reduce interest 
rates on demand deposits almost to the 
vanishing point. A reduction of one half 
of one per cent means an additional in- 
come of $5,000 per year on a savings 
department of $1,000,000 in deposits. 
Many banks feel that they cannot re- 
duce rates unless other banks in their 
neighborhood do likewise, but a reduc- 
tion through the medium of the associa- 
tion and extending over considerable 
_territory is both logical and easily ac- 
complished. 

Other problems which might be con- 
sidered are minimum service charges on 
notes, charges for overdue notes, charges 
for issuing checks against insufficient 
funds, uniform rates for safe deposit 
rentals, and others of a similar nature 
of interest to local groups. 


FOURTH, I would plan for a con- 
ference of the banks for the intensive 
study of some of the broader aspects of 
banking. 

Such a conference might last for two 
days and be devoted to a comprehensive 
analysis of one or more subjects. In the 
JOURNAL for January of this year I out- 
lined a tentative program for such an 
institute to be held for the study of 
bonds, and as this article is being writ- 


ten our group has practically completed 
arrangements for a two days’ study 
course to be held in the near future. 
Through the cooperation of the Asso- 
ciation and of the City College of New 
York, Dr. George W. Edwards, head of 
the department of economics of that 
college, will give lectures, and we expect 
it to prove of outstanding value. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


THIS institute will be held in three, 
possibly four sessions, and the first day 
will be devoted to a discussion of such 
subjects as: 

1. Distribution of assets to attain 
liquidity and solvency. 2. Relation of 
interest on deposits to yield on securi- 
ties. 3. Business indices. 4. Forecasting 
of money rates. 5. Items in Federal Re- 
serve bank statements affecting bond 
prices. 6. Banking statistics, and other 
topics of a similar nature. 

The second day will be devoted to the 
general subject of investment analysis, 
and will cover the six major subdivisions 
of bonds—utility, railroad, municipal, 
etc. There will be opportunity for ample 
discussion by the bankers present, and 
each member will receive a set of forms 
and outlines for each session. . 

Altogether we believe this institute 
will be a step forward in group relations 
among banks. There is equal opportu- 
nity for similar study conferences in 
commercial paper, credit analysis, and 
country bank investment problems. 


FIFTH, I would sell to each bank in 
the group the value of the courses now 


available through the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and would urge them 
to make it possible for a number of 
officers and employees to take advantage 
of these courses either by the formation 
of chapters or classes when possible, 
or by correspondence if group action 
is not practicable as it will not be in 
certain cases and localities. 

The study of these courses has opened 
the door of opportunity to thousands of 
employees in the banks of the larger 
centers, and I believe they should be 
much more widely used by country 
banks. 

The day has gone when a man could 
enter the banking business as a clerk or 
messenger, and by industry and patience 
eventually become an executive officer 
automatically. He may become a master 
of bank detail but the problems of the 
president and cashier can only be under- 
stood and solved if a man has the 
proper training and background in eco- 
nomics, finance and investments, all of 
which are now worldwide in their scope. 
This training cannot be obtained through 
handling routine work in the bank. It 
must be sought outside of banking hours 
in study courses and well organized 
wide reading. 

The A. I. B. courses offer to the em- 
ployees of country banks the funda- 
mentals which they must have if they 
plan to get beyond the tellers’ cages. 
The choice positions in banking will be 
filled from the ranks of those who real- 
ize that nobody gets very far who works 
only six hours a day. The regional clear- 
inghouse associations should back these 
courses to the utmost, and the banks 
should be willing to pay for courses 
which are actually completed by their 
employees. 

I believe there is a great future for 
regional clearinghouse associations in 
independent country banking. Too 
many banks have been closed because 
of incompetent management, and the 
fault in that respect lies at the door of 
the directors in employing men un- 
trained and unfitted for their positions. 
I look forward to the day when the seal 
of membership in a regional clearing- 
house group will be looked upon with 
the same respect as “sterling” on silver, 
as an indication that the bank which 
can qualify for membership in such a 
group represents the highest quality in 
banking service and strength. 


Regional clearinghouse associations are the instruments by which 
banks in the country can have all the benefits of organized effort 
and intelligence and can attain the relative strength of city banks 
and still maintain their identity as local institutions—The Author 
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The Share-the-Work Movement 


in Relation to Banking 


By W. C. TEAGLE 


“Bankers, no less than manufacturers 
and merchants, are involved in the com- 
mon situation of reduced spending,” 
says Mr. Teagle, who is president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and chairman of the coordinating com- 
mittee of the Share-the-Work movement 
of the Federal Reserve banking and in- 
dustrial committees. “It is everywhere 
recognized that some degree of earning 
power must be found for a large part 
of the 10,000,000 or more unemployed 
before we can expect a return to normal 
conditions, and bankers are vitally con- 
cerned in this restoration of buying. Not 
only their public spirit but their own 
business interests require that they join 
wholeheartedly in any feasible plan 
which promises an alleviation of present 
conditions” 


Until machines are manned and recovery 

gets well under way, emergency mea- 

sures must supplant the real relief which 
is normal employment 


HERE has been an enormous 
| of talk about unemploy- 

ment. The subject in its present 
phase has been studied and theorized 
over by business men and economists 
and politicians for two years. The man 
on the park bench has been exploited 
by publicists until he has begun to re- 
gard himself as something apart from 
our industrial life. He has become an 
exhibit. Let’s stop our theorizing. Let’s 
stop analyzing the fellow without a pay 
envelope and put him to work. 


NOT A CURE-ALL 


THE Share-the-Work movement is no 
patent medicine guaranteed to cure the 
situation. It is just a recognition of an 
invention mothered by necessity. It had 
its inception early in the depression in 
the unrelated efforts of executives of 
various companies to keep their or- 
ganizations together in the face of de- 
clining business. These managers were 
prompted by mixed motives of altruism 
and business acumen. They sympathized 
with the employees whose jobs were 
threatened by the slump in business, and 
they thought, too, of the years spent 
in building up these organizations, and 
of the loss of efficiency which would 
inevitably result if they were to be deci- 
mated because of the business depres- 
sion. So they evolved different plans for 
keeping forces intact without adding 
too much to costs. 

By last August, 3,500 concerns, in- 
cluding some of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, had adopted plans 
of spreading their work over a larger 
number of people than was actually re- 
quired to handle it. In that month, on 
the initiative of President Hoover, 
work-sharing was placed on the footing 
of an organized national movement 
through the formation of committees in 
each Federal Reserve district, with a 
coordination committee to knit together 
the work of the district committees. 

Perhaps we would not have a real 
unemployment problem today if busi- 
ness of all kinds had simultaneously 
applied work-spreading in the days of 
1929 or 1930, when repeated cutting of 
employment lists began sapping the na- 


tional ability to buy. We are late now 
in attempting a country-wide acceptance 
of the idea, but I am not at all sure that 
we could have obtained the necessary 
support for it until widespread unem- 
ployment compelled action. 

The practicability of the Share-the- 
Work plan is attested by the experience 
of several thousand concerns in various 
fields which have put it in operation in 
their own offices. Its effectiveness as a 
remedial measure is indicated by the 
results of surveys, which show that the 
widespread adoption of the principle 
before the national organization was 
inaugurated prevented the addition of 
approximately 3,500,000 men and 
women to our unemployed. Bad as the 
present situation is, according to these 
figures, at least a third more of the 
nation’s wage earners would have been 
overwhelmed by the catastrophe had the 
management of these companies not 
taken the steps they did to spread their 
work. To mention specific cases: 3,000 
employees of one oil company, 1,400 
employees of a hotel system and 48,000 
employees of the telephone system owe 
their continuance at work directly to 
this plan. I submit that such results 
warrant organized effort. 


FOR EXAMPLE 


THE coordination committee received 
a letter recently from a former em- 
ployee of a large New York bank, sug- 
gesting that special efforts be made 
among banks to spread employment 
among “the many white-collar men with 
bank experience now on the payroll of 
the Emergency Work Bureau.” This 
man was laid off in April. He wrote: 

“T am a married man with two chil- 
dren, getting five days every alternate 
week, which nets me a little over a dol- 
lar a day to support a family; just 
enough for food, leaving nothing for gas, 
rent, much less for me to keep up an 
appearance when looking for a job.” 

This is a candidate for the banks to 
consider. We can’t very well put him 
into railroading or soap-making. 

The banker is inclined to feel that 
the problems he encounters in applying 
the plan are different from those faced 
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by executives in other lines of business. 
The industrial leader who has adopted 
work-sharing in his own business, on 
the other hand, takes the view that the 
goose-and-gander argument applies to 
this as well as to many other things and 
that the banker cannot disclaim re- 
sponsibility on the ground that his busi- 
ness is “different”. Every man of affairs 
regards his business as different from 
others. Usually it is. The fact is that 
any employer of labor today, be he 
banker or manufacturer, is faced with 
the necessity of doing everything in his 
power to get trade going, and a pre- 
requisite to that is to get people back to 
work. 

One of the largest banks on the Pa- 
cific coast has the plan already in suc- 
cessful operation in every department. 
Insurance companies, public utilities, 
the general offices of some of the coun- 
try’s largest industrial corporations have 
met successfully virtually the same 
management problems in the applica- 


The Coordination Committee 


of the Share-the-Work movement 
of the Federal Reserve banking and 
industrial committees consists of 
the chairman and _ vice-chairman 
and 12 members, one from each 
Federal Reserve district, serving as 
the chairmen for their respective 
districts. 

Chairman of the committee is 
Walter C. Teagle, New York City, 
president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. Mr. Teagle has 
written the accompanying article on 
the Share-the-Work movement, and 
his photograph is reproduced on 


the front cover of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


tion of the plan as confront the banker. 

“Share-the-Work” sounds new and 
strange to many, yet it is only the ap- 
plication of the scheme to meet an em- 
ployment emergency that is new. The 
plan is a development of the familiar 
routine practices by every organization, 
financial and industrial, during vaca- 
tion periods and in providing for sub- 
stitution in cases of illness. No execu- 
tive would be willing to admit that he 
was unable to cope with the problems of 
vacation and of sick leaves. He had a 
bigger task when a large part of his 
young men were called out for war ser- 
vice. 

Under this plan the individual gives 
up a certain proportion of his working 
time and usually a proportionate part 
of his salary. His place is taken by a 
substitute as if he were on customary 
vacation or sick leave. There is the 


L. C. WALKER 


Vice-Chairman is L. C. Walker, Muskegon, Michigan. President of the 
Shaw-Walker Company. Mr. Walker’s photograph is reproduced here. 

The committee members, by Federal Reserve districts, are: 

1. Winthrop L. Carter, Nashua, N. H. President, Nashua Gummed and 


Coated Paper Company. 


2. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., New York City. President, General Motors Corpora- 


tion. 


3. Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Philadelphia. President, Strawbridge and Clothier. 

4. John E. Galvin, Lima, Ohio. President, Ohio Steel Foundry Company. 

5. W. F. Roberts, Baltimore, Md. Chairman, Standard Gas Equipment 
Company of Jersey City. 

6. Ben S. Read, Atlanta, Ga. President, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

7. George A. Ranney, Chicago, Ill. Vice-President and Treasurer, Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

8. George C. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. General Traffic Manager, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway. 

9. S. W. Dittenhofer, St. Paul, Minn. Vice-President, Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc. 

10. Conrad Mann, Kansas City, Mo. President, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

11. W. S. Farish, Houston, Texas. President, Humble Oil and Refining 
Company. 

12. K. R. Kingsbury, San Francisco, Calif. President, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. 


usual “moving up”, and in a lower rank 
this moving up creates a vacancy. Here 
an extra worker is put on. This extra 
employee may be a skilled or routine 
worker, or an office boy. Whatever posi- 
tion the management finds it practicable 
to fill from the outside means the res- 
toration of one of the enforced idle to 
part-time, with at least a living income, 
and it gives him and his dependents 
relief from the mental and physical 
suffering which is the lot of millions of 
our people today. It means also, from 
the economic point of view, his restora- 
tion as a purchaser. 


VARIOUS PLANS EFFECTIVE 


NO ONE method is prescribed. Several 
different plans and many combinations 
of these are in use: reducing the num- 
ber of days in the working week or 
hours in the working day; alternating 
shifts or individuals; rotation of days 
off; extended vacations or furloughs 
without pay. The general purpose of all 
these is the same—to reduce working 
time of the employee who has not been 
on a short week, and to pass on this 
amount of work to someone now un- 
employed. 

The method most generally used in 
general offices, where operations are not 
unlike those of the banks, is the adop- 
tion of the 40-hour week or its equiva- 
lent. But in every case it is desirable to 
make a thorough study of individual de- 
partments rather than to prescribe off- 
hand a blanket policy for all—adapting 
the detailed method in each case to the 
needs of the particular department and 
to maintaining balanced inter-depart- 
mental relationship. 


ONE BANK’S PLAN 


AS the result of such a study the west 
coast bank already referred to put its 
mechanical departments on a 40-hour 
week, rotating schedules, to fit the needs. 
Heads of departments, junior executives 
and specialists accumulate their reduc- 
tion of time, taking vacations of one 
week out of six, or one month out of 
six, without pay. Isolated exceptions are 
made in cases where special assignments 
require full time. 

The head office of a great industrial 
concern presented problems not unlike 
those of a bank. Here again the 40-hour 
week was adopted. Vacancies created by 
the shortened time are filled by the 
promotion of competent employees, with 
new workers filling junior positions in 
accordance with the company’s general 
policy of promotion from the ranks. 
Similarly, (CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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Profit-sharing plans have developed along two definite lines. Under one 


plan, distribution is in the form of stock of the company; under the 


other, in cash. The profit-sharing trust is equally adaptable to either plan 


Profit-Sharing Trusts 


Three Plans That Illustrate the 
Main Advantages of Trusteeship 


NE industrial corporation has 

what is known as a three-party 

agreement among itself, a trust 
institution as trustee, and each of the 
employees participating in the plan. The 
company issues to the trustee a pre- 
determined amount of its stock to be 
held in trust for the employees. The 
trustee, in turn, issues to each of the 
participating employees a_ certificate 
showing the number of shares being 
held in trust for him. Thereafter the 
employee receives from the trustee the 
cash dividends, but the stock dividends 
are held in trust. The employee does not 
receive the stock itself and the certificate 
is expressly non-assignable and non- 
negotiable. 

If an employee wishes to dispose of 
his interest in the stock, he must notify 
the trustee in writing and the latter 
must offer it first at its book value to a 
named party, next to any other stock- 
holder of the company, and finally on 
the open market, and must account to 


By 
GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


This article by Mr. Stephenson, vice- 
president, Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, concludes his 
series on new trust services to American 
industry. Since April he has dealt specif- 
ically with employment stabilization 
trusts, trusteed benefit funds, merit-re- 
ward trusts, pension trusts, thrift trusts, 
and now profit-sharing trusts. The busi- 
ness-getting possibilities revealed have 
attracted widespread interest among 
trust men, and the entire series will be 
reprinted by the JOURNAL in a booklet 

the employee for the proceeds. In the 
event of the death of an employee, the 
trustee must proceed in the same way to 
realize the value of his interest in the 
stock. The company reserves the right to 
terminate the trust, but it cannot do so 
without protecting the interests of -the 
employees. 

The trustee is clothed with the usual 
investment and management powers. 
But it is stated in the trust agreement 
that the trustee assumes no responsibil- 
ity for any of the terms or conditions 
of the participation by the beneficiaries 
under any agreement between them and 
the company, and it agrees to act merely 
as the trustee under the trust agreement 
of such stock as is deposited with it by 
the company. Note that the trustee as- 
sumes no responsibility for the pay- 
ment of any dividends unless the money 
and/or stock for the payment of such 
dividends is deposited with it. 

This arrangement enables the em- 
ployees to participate in the profits of 
the company without jeopardizing the 
control of the company. It would be 
especially adaptable to a close corpora- 
tion desiring to stimulate faithful em- 
ployees without at the same time 
spreading the stock ownership. 

Another profit-sharing plan—this one 
is that of a trust institution itself—uses 


for trustee, not itself, but a board of 
five trustees selected by the board of 
directors, of whom two shall be officers 
and three employees who are not 
officers. The plan is compulsory. Each 
employee as a condition of employment 
must agree to become.a contributor. He 
shall contribute annually not over five 
per cent nor less than two per cent of 
his wage or salary, not exceeding $200 
per year. He must designate at the first 
of each year the percentage of his wages, 
between two and five per cent, to be de- 
ducted that year. 

Each six months the trust company 
contributes out of its net earnings the 
amount, if any, designated by its board, 
but does not guarantee to contribute 
any amount. 

The board of trustees is expected to 
keep substantially one half of the fund 
invested in the stock of the company. 
Its investments are subject to review by 
the president and executive committee 
of the trust company. 

The account of each employee is 
credited periodically with his contribu- 
tions, with his portion of the company’s 
contributions if any, and with the earn- 
ings of the fund. At the end of each five- 
year period the board of trustees trans- 
fers to each contributor his proportion- 
ate number of shares of stock of the 
company. Then it starts all over again 
for another five-year period. 

If a contributor resigns or is dis- 
charged (except for fraud), he receives 
the amount to his credit at the end of 
the next six-months’ period. So, if he 
dies, his estate or designated beneficiary 
receives his share at the end of the six- 
months’ period. But if he is discharged 
for fraud or dishonesty or misconduct, 
he receives only his contributions plus 
four per cent interest compounded. 

A contributor’s interest is not assign- 
able or attachable. He may not with- 
draw any (CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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UYING diamonds for one’s wife 
when the tailor’s bill is left un- 
paid is condemned by rigid mor- 

alists, but it is a human peccadillo of 
which even honest men are guilty. It is 
the adventurous course of the Reich 
Papen-Schleicher Cabinet; and it pre- 
cipitated on the Berlin Stock Exchange 
in early September a considerable boom 
when it was learned that the Reich, 
which could not pay reparations and 
which coquets with the semi-repudia- 
tion of dollar debts by way of interest- 
reduction, had promised vast subsidies 
to native industry. 

In Berlin, where this: is written, 
Colonel von Papen is applauded in the 
same spirit as a wife applauds her hus- 
band when she finds diamonds on her 
breakfast table. Berlin’s glee is tempered 
only by doubt whether the tailor—in 
this case the American creditor—will 
applaud. The purpose of this article is 
to help the American creditor to ap- 


Germany’s 


Dollar 
Debts 


By ROBERT CROZIER LONG 


Chancellor von Papen, 
“applauded in same spi- 
rit as a wife applauds 
her husband when she 
finds diamonds on 
her breakfast table’’ 


plaud—or condemn—by giving a sum- 
mary account of an abnormally tortuous 
and complicated transaction. 

On August 28 Chancellor von Papen 
announced that he intended to help in- 
dustry with a gift of $550,000,000— 
out of the public funds. Of this large 
sum 68 per cent was to be given to 
industry unconditionally, the Chan- 
cellor assuming that it would be in- 
vested in increasing employment. The 
remaining 32 per cent was to be dis- 
tributed between industrial employers 
who took new men on their pay-rolls, at 
the rate of $100 for every new man. The 

* 
The author of this article is an econ- 
omist who resides in Berlin. In cover- 
ing central European problems from 
firsthand observation, he writes with a 
detached point of view that is of added 
value to bankers in this country who 


seek the facts. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the JOURNAL 
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latter measure, Colonel von Papen op- 
timistically estimated, would restore to 
productive work 1,750,000 out of the 
unemployed army of over 5,000,000. In 
addition, a sum of $190,000,000 would 
be spent on public works. 

The tale of doles is therefore as fol- 
lows: 


Unconditional gifts $375,000,000 


$100 per head, employ- 
ment bounties 
Public contracts 


175,000,000 
190,000,000 


$740,000,000 


To industry the plan seemed admir- 
able. Few dividends were paid in 1932, 
still fewer will be paid in 1933, reserves 
are depleted, and no week passes with- 
out the enforced scaling-down of capi- 
tal by some great corporation. But dif- 
ficult questions were raised by the magic 
scheme. How was the supposedly bank- 
rupt Reich to get the $740,000,000; and 
what is the bearing of the Reich’s un- 
exampled liberality on the problem of 
foreign debt payment? 

Jubilant Berlin for the moment thinks 
the first probfem solved, and is nervous 
only about the second. It tends to ignore 
the realities of both. The realities, or at 
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Germany’s total foreign debt at the end of last February, according to these figures compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, amounted to $4,912,000,000, not including direct investments in that country by foreigners in the form 
of stocks and bonds and landed property. Approximately 40 per cent of this debt is owed to the United States. From 
March 1, 1932 to February 28, 1933, Germany will owe other countries about $357,000,000 in interest and amortization 
charges. The chart above shows graphically by whom and to whom both the long-term and short-term obligations are owed 
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least the generally accepted contentions, 
were emphasised first at the bank stand- 
still conferences, later at Lausanne. At 
Lausanne, Germany put through her 
plea that she could not pay reparations 
even if prosperity returned. 

At the standstill conferences, she 
made clear that her short-term bank 
debts were unpayable; at most could be 
paid interest and trifling capital repay- 
ments at long intervals. The question of 
the long-term gold and dollar debts was 
not officially raised, but at Lausanne 
Chancellor von Papen brought up in- 
formally the problem of interest-reduc- 
tion. Since then there have been un- 
ceasing official and unofficial hints that 
American bondholders would have to 
put up with a drastic interest-cut, which 
would be equivalent to partial repudia- 
tion of the capital debt. The Chancel- 
lor’s ally, and leader of the German- 
National Party, Hugenberg, declared 
that the dollar-bond interest must be 
reduced to 2 per cent, and added that 
the bondholders would be glad to get 
even that. Foreign economists coun- 
tenanced this pessimism. “Bankrupt, 
incurable, desperate”, wrote a distin- 
guished Swede. 

Today the bankrupt Reich takes 
$740,000,000 out of its sleeve and 
thrusts it up the sleeve of business. This 
sum is nearly equal to two years of the 
Young Plan annuity, equal to more 


German Elections 
on November 6 


The fate of the Papen Cabinet and the 
Papen Plan, both backed by President 
von Hindenburg and bitterly opposed 
by Hitler and Goering and the Nazis, 
will depend largely upon how German 
voters cast their ballots in sending a 
new Reichstag to Berlin. The old Reich- 
stag, in its turbulent and final session 
on August 30, gave a no confidence vote 
of 513 to 32. This was declared illegal 
and was voided, however, in view of the 
dissolution decree thrown dramatically 
on the Speaker’s table by Chancellor 
von Papen but ignored by Goering. Pres- 
ident von Hindenburg, in calling the 
new elections, has asked the German 
people for their unified support 


than two years’ service (including 
amortisation) of all long and short-term 
foreign debts. The magic has been 
achieved by measures of extraordinary 
technical ingenuity, measures unsound, 
which involve gambling on the future, 
measures which assume—perhaps right- 
ly—that a few years hence Germany 
will be enjoying boundless prosperity. 
This applies to $550,000,000 of the total 
$740,000,000 dole. The remaining $190,- 
000,000 for public works is to be raised 
by the humdrum, though not entirely 

safe, method of immediate borrowing. 
The conditions of the major $550,- 
000,000 dole to industry are as follows: 
The Reich decided that industry must 
have a big subsidy, in cash. This sub- 
sidy could not possibly be paid out of 
current revenue, and a great Reich loan 
was impossible. Although most German 
public budgets are this year balanced— 
on paper—taxes have come in so badly 
and unemployment relief expenditure 
remains so high that a combinell Reich, 
state and municipal deficit of $300,000,- 
000 is expected. By an ingenious manip- 
ulation the inability of the Reich to 
subsidise in cash was reconciled with 
the need of industry for cash. Industry 
would this year pay its full assessed 
taxes, and the Reich would suffer no 
loss. But the Reich would not treat 
$550,000,000 of the tax-pay- 
ments as a real payment; it 
would treat this sum as a “loan 
from industry”, and would hand 
back to industry “tax-payment 
certificates” —something in effect 
like Treasury bills—which the 
Reich undertook to accept in 
payment of taxes in 1934 to 
1938. Industry would immedi- 
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ately turn the $550,000,000 certificates 
into cash by selling them on the stock 
exchange or by using them as collateral 
for bank credits. By this means industry 
would get its dole, the current Reich 
budget would not lose a cent, and both 
sides would be happy. 

This is nothing but a speculation on 
the future. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the Reich, which today cannot 
afford the $550,000,000, will be able to 
afford it in later years. Chancellor von 
Papen believes that by 1934 business 
will have recovered, revenue from or- 
dinary taxation increased, and the cost 
of unemployment relief declined. And 
no reparations are to be paid. When, 
therefore, in the five years 1934-38 the 
Reich is tendered $550,000,000 of its 
own “tax-payment certificates” instead 
of good cash, it will be able to stand the 
loss. That this measure is radically un- 
sound every German knows. It is state 
finance on the instalment-payment sys- 
tem, identical with the finance of a 
bankrupt private citizen who buys an 
automobile on credit in the hope that 
some day his bankruptcy will cease. But 
the Papen plan will not necessarily 
prove a failure, for there is every sign 
that, independently of the plan, German 
prosperity is about to return. 

The bear- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 


Nazi Captain Goering and his chief, 
Adolf Hitler. This apparently seri- 
ous conference took place on a Ber- 


lin aviation field 
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What 
the Past 
Three Years 
Show for— 


Instalment 


tions to the contrary, instalment 

selling is riding out the depression 
without suffering unduly. Volume is off, 
but only in about the same degree as 
regular charge accounts; collections are 
somewhat slower; adjustments in the 
amount of monthly payments have been 
necessary in some cases to take care of 
losses of jobs and cuts in salaries; re- 
possession policies have become some- 
what more lenient. But, by and large, 
the records seem to prove that the crisis 
through which instalment selling had to 
pass in the earlier 20’s eliminated many 
of its original weaknesses, and put it on 
a basis where it may now be considered 
one of the sound mechanisms of modern 
merchandising. 

Experience shows that the ratio of in- 
stalment sales to total merchandise sold 
remains fairly constant during both 
prosperous and depressed times. One 
set of figures from finance companies 
on the percentage of instalment-bought 
new automobiles follows: 1928, 58.1 
per cent; 1929, 62.6 per cent; 1930, 
62.3 per cent. The increase is due partly 
to the fact that finance companies 
started taking over some cars that had 
formerly been financed by banks. 

In a retail credit survey by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, comparing 1931 and 1930, it is 
shown that cash sales increased to 46.4 
per cent from 44.7 per cent, that charge 
account sales decreased to 44.1 per cent 
from 45.3 per cent, and that instalment 
sales decreased to 9.5 per cent from 10.0 
per cent. 

A survey based on net sales in six de- 
partment stores of a southern city, com- 
paring the first half-year periods of 
1932 and 1931, states that cash sales 


Prien to the and _prognostica- 
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Credit 


Recognizing the wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the record of instalment credit 
during the depression, the JOURNAL ob- 
tained from unprejudiced sources the 
facts and opinions given in this article 


decreased to 36.7 per cent from 36.9 per 
cent, charge account sales decreased to 
57.6 per cent from 57.9 per cent, and 
instalment sales increased to 5.7 per 
cent from 5.2 per cent. 

These statistics are borne out by 
statements gleaned from banks over the 
country. A middle western institution 
reports that merchandise financing has 
fallen off “about as might be expected”. 
Another states the belief that the ex- 
perience of finance companies has been 
much the same as that of organizations 
granting any other type of credit. 

A middle western source reports fig- 
ures somewhat out of line with the 
above, to the effect that 20,369 new in- 
stalment accounts were opened in 1931 
against 18,474 the previous year, and 
that 1932 to date is even with last year. 
However, with 20,155 new charge ac- 
counts opened in 1930, there was a de- 
crease to 13,337 last year and to date 
this year there has been a further de- 
crease of about 33 per cent. Instalment 
volume in dollars there was off 5.3 per 
cent in 1931 and is off 19.6 per 
cent to date this year, while 
regular charge business 
was off last year 15.2 
per cent and is off 
now 29.6 per 
cent. 


While widely differing evidence may be 
gathered, great fluctuations in both di- 
rections are rather evenly balanced. 

Collection methods are, generally, 
perhaps more lenient than in better 
times. There is a tendency to suit the 
method to the case. Adjustments are 
made for men out of work or on part 
time or greatly reduced salaries. Smaller 
monthly payments are often allowed 
and repossessions are resorted to with 
more leniency. While one bank reports 
a considerable increase in repossessions, 
a neighboring institution states that 
goods are not repossessed unless circum- 
stances fully justify it, and then only 
if the goods are of a type which can 
be resold through a separate outlet. This 
latter judgment is generally supported. 

Collections are more difficult to make 
and losses vary among financing com- 
panies. The head of a New York bank 
remarks that “by and large, instalment 
credit, when granted on conservative 
principles, has proved to be an unusual- 
ly safe and liquid type of credit.” 

In a survey of 18 department stores 
in a southern city it was found that the 
average time outstanding of instalment 
accounts in 1932 was 191 days against 
174 days last year, and for charge ac- 
counts 104 days in 1932 against 101 
days previously. The Department of 
Commerce finds that, in the last six 
months of 1931, charge accounts aver- 
aged 78 days outstanding, compared 
with 75 in the same period of 1930. 
These figures cover 410 stores. In the 
case of 193 reporting stores, instalment 
accounts averaged 7 months 7 days out- 
standing in the last half of 1931, com- 
pared with 6 months 29 days in that 
1930 period. 

The Department computes collection 
percentages by dividing the out- 
standing balance as of the first 
of the month into collec- 
tions made during that 
(CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 
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Depression Experience 


Higher 


Operating Costs and 


Smaller Loans to Fewer People 


in the Small Loan Field 


ing in the general business decline, 

disproving the often voiced belief 
that industrial banks thrive during a 
period of stress. It should be borne in 
mind, however, in analyzing the present 
condition and anticipating the future of 
small loans, that experience after the 
depression of 1920-21 showed small 
loan activity returning to its normal 
level along with other business opera- 
tions. 

In a study of industrial banking as 
affected by present business conditions, 
the JOURNAL finds that the decrease in 
the number of loan applicants, the in- 
flexibility of certain operating costs, and 
the increased expense of collection and 
credit investigation have cut materially 
into profits from small loan banking. 


Tite lending of small sums is shar- 


Several factors have contributed to 
the decrease of applications. Men out 
of work realize their ineligibility and 
do not apply. Men on part-time or in- 
secure in their positions will not in- 
volve their friends or relatives as co- 
makers on their loan applications. And 
the man with a feeling of security, who 
in normal times might profitably bor- 
row for constructive purposes, either 
shys at the idea of increased obligations 
or finds them ruled out by his budget, 
which is perhaps a new sensation for 
him. Loans for travel have decreased 
90 per cent in the last three years, ac- 


The accompanying article is based upon 
a survey made recently by the JOURNAL 
in an effort to determine firsthand just 
what the effects of 1930-32 have been in 
this field of banking, and the outlook 


for the future 


NUMBER 


This chart recounts the experience of one reporting bank, showing the downward 
trend of applications and the greater care in making loans 


cording to one western bank. On the 
contrary, experience in certain sections 
of the country shows an increased de- 
mand for funds for higher educational 
purposes in amounts substantially above 
the needs of the average borrower. 

The lessening number of loan appli- 
cations is illustrated by the case of a 
New England bank. In 1927, 9,665 such 
applications went out; in 1928, 10,697; 
1929, 11,122; 1930, 11,174; 1931, 9,897; 
1932 (eight months), 6,294. The year 
1929 showed the highest volume in an- 
other bank’s history; 1930 a decline of 
4.41 per cent; 1931, one of 10.85 per 
cent; and the first six months of 1932 
a further decline of 27 per cent. The 
1930 and 1931 declines would have been 
greater if many new or former commer- 
cial bank borrowers had not applied at 
this industrial bank. 

Many applications, that in normal 
times would be accepted, are now re- 
fused. While in 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
less than 1 per cent of the applications 
turned in were declined by the New 
England bank reporting, that percentage 
is now 6.9. The percentage refused 
varies widely, however, among different 
banks even in normal times, with an 
average of perhaps 25 per cent. The per- 
centage of refused loans at present may 
be as high as 45. A western bank re- 
ports that the number refused at the 
first interview has tripled in the past 
three years. 

The average amount of small loans 
has also declined, due chiefly to two 
reasons—the increased purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar and the reduction of 
incomes, which makes payment on the 
larger loans more difficult. A western in- 
stitution reports that the average loan 
in 1928 was $273; 1929, $281; 1930, 
$288; 1931, $290; 1932 (to July), $278. 
A more striking contrast from a differ- 
ent source is shown in the average loan 
of $242 in 1930; first six months of 
1931, $237; first six months of 1932, 
$223.45. In another instance the pres- 
ent average of $243 compares with $254 
for the pre- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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A Survey 


NALYSIS of the results of past 
A depressions shows that they have 
been followed generally by im- 
provement in the financial structure. 
The idea of the clearinghouse was born 
from a period of depression, and the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act is 
directly traceable to the panic of 1907. 
The reaction of 1920 was followed by a 
marked improvement in commercial 
credit policy, and because of the result- 
ing stronger cash position and smaller 
inventory, many of our leading corpora- 
tions were better able to weather the 
storm of 1929-1932. In like manner, the 
common difficulties of bankers during 
the recent financial crisis are now being 
carefully studied, and efforts are being 
made to formulate general policies for 
strengthening the banking system of the 
future. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the application of generalized pol- 
icy is difficult in American banking, be- 
cause our system is so highly indi- 
vidualistic in its nature. This condition 
is due primarily to the fact that the 
economic life of the American people 
is highly diversified, and therefore the 
administration of sound loan policy in 
any one section of the vast territory of 
this country requires a profound knowl- 
edge of the basic economic situation 
existing in that particular locality. For 
example, the northeastern section is 
devoted mainly to various manufactur- 
ing enterprises; the South continues 
largely agricultural; in the Southwest, 
the cattle industry dominates the 
economic situation; and on the Pacific 
Coast, fruit growing, lumber and fishing 
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Average Yield and Per Cent Defaulting, 


By Date of Issue 
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This 31-year analysis of bonds is based upon the low bond market of December, 
1931 (see tabulation on page 64) 


By 
GEORGEW.EDWARDS,Ph.D. 


Dr. Edwards, professor of economics at 
the College of the City of New York, 
gives here some helpful statistics on the 
behavior of bonds issued from 1900 to 
1931, On page 64 will be found the 
figures giving the first findings of his 
survey and corresponding to the chart 
on this page 


are the leading activities. The credit 
needs of these local interests can best be 
understood by the individual banker, 
and he alone can derive the lessons of 
his own difficulties during the recent 
past. In view of this diversification of 
economic activities in the United States, 
it is practically useless to dictate local 


credit policy to the thousands of indi- 
vidual bankers in this country, except 
on very broad terms which are then of 
little value in dealing with the practical 
problems confronting them. 

There are, however, certain problems 
facing the country banker, on which 
specific suggestions maybe made. 

Frank W. Simmonds, Deputy Man- 
ager of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in an article in the JoURNAL for 
September, pointed the way to an im- 
portant and essential financial reform— 
namely, a more scientific method of de- 
termining the amount of interest to be 
paid on bank deposits. Mr. Simmonds 
pointed out that many banks are now 
making progress in “reducing deposit 
rates to business-like levels.” 

In the past, by granting heavy rates 
of interest on deposits, many banks 
were forced into earning assets offering 
a high nominal yield but possessing a 
high degree of risk. The author under- 
took recently, as part of a study of the 
entire subject of country bank invest- 
ments, a statistical analysis of the be- 
havior of bonds in the low bond market 
of December, 1931, when country banks 
were liquidating a large proportion of 
their holdings. In order to arrive at a 
complete survey, 4,398 different bonds 
were studied. The first finding of this 
survey is reproduced in the accompany- 
ing chart which shows the average 
yield and per cent of defaulting bonds 
as classified by the date of their issue. 
The figures (CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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School Savings, 1931-32 


By 
W. ESPEY ALBIG 


The accompanying summary was in- 

cluded in the 13th annual report on 

school savings systems throughout the 

United States, compiled and published 

by the American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Albig is Deputy Manager of the 
Association 


the first time since the development 

of school savings on a nation-wide 
scale, the withdrawals exceeded de- 
posits. The excess of withdrawals over 
deposits was made possible only by the 
millions of dollars piled up in depositary 
banks by school savers during the years 
of profitable industry and business in 
the United States. 

Year after year since the inaugura- 
tion of school savings the balance of de- 
posits over withdrawals in banks in- 
creased until June 30, 1929, when the 
net savings for that year reached a peak 
of more than $10,500,000. Then began 
the business and industrial depression 
which has covered the whole world. In 
1930 the net savings were about $3,000,- 
000 less than in the preceding year, al- 
though the gross deposits were greater 
than the previous year. The spreading 
of unemployment had its influence in 
school savings. As of June 30, 1931, net 
savings had declined to $2,100,000. 


THE TESTING PERIOD 


FOR the present year, June 30, 1932, 
the gross deposits were $17,680,364.92, 
a decrease from the preceding year of 
$9,000,000, a sum colossal in itself. 
Withdrawals not only exceeded de- 
posits but they took from the banks al- 
most $3,000,000 in school savings de- 
posited in previous years. The number 
of schools offering school savings was 
12,686, and the participants were 3,- 
106,510. There were 1,94214 fewer 
schools than last year and 1,376,124 
fewer children participating. The num- 
ber of schools offering school savings 
decreased 13 per cent, the number of 
children depositing decreased 32 per 
cent, and the amount of deposits de- 
creased 34 per cent. The decrease in the 
number of schools and the consequent 
lessened number of depositors are in 
part at least due to the lack of depos- 
itary banks. 

In view of the smaller number of 


this yearly period, 1931-1932, for 


banks and difficulties in the matter of 
depositary expenses, the decrease in the 
number of school savings banks is sur- 
prisingly small. 

From this present testing time school 
savings will profit. It will tend to refine 
methods and to keep the practices close- 
ly in line with community thought. 
Some banks have placed a minimum 


limit on each deposit, have reduced 
clerical details, and have initiated econ- 
omies, thus making way for a lessened 
loss to the bank when deposits will 
again have attained normal proportions. 
An even greater gain may come to banks 
through the knowledge developed dur- 
ing these times of stress of the social 
values of school savings. 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 
1930-1931 and 1931-1932 


Number of 
Schools 


Number 
Participating 
STATES 


1930-31) 1931-32) 1930-31 | 1931-32 


Deposits Net Savings 


1930-31 1931-32 1930-31 1931-32 


United States. . 


14,6284] 12,686 | 4,482,634) 3,106,510] |$2,926,902.12t 


27,632 
13,786 
2,285 
448,512 
896 
118,327 
34,227 
5,851 
10,704 


22,820 


421,920 
419 
112,740 
32,335 
5,169 
17,955 
35,788 


Colorado. ..... 
Connecticut .. 
Delaware..... 


3,564 
108,198 
61,669 
50,774 
5,112 
2,390 
1,405 
35,620 
41,390 
220,594 
89,507 
129,804 
834 
67,094 


Indiana 
Kansas........ 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. ..... 


Maryland ..... 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan 
Minnesota..... 
Mississippi ... . 
Missouri ...... 
Montana*..... 
Nebraska. ..... 
Nevada...... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico. . 
New York.... 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota . 
OMB. 
Oklahoma... . 
Oregon ....... 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina*}........ 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


239,280 
135,774 
127,436 


317 
7,782 
233,520 
2,595 
271,920 
15,213 
1,107 
103,710 
7,351 
73,768 
529,408 
112,724 


20,768 
1,040 
277,603 
15,113 
55,184 
659,086 
120,856 
7,837 
10,863 
64,527 
576 
899 
25,567 
74,044 
24,707 
70,974 


10,963 
24,236 
95,335 
1,785 
2,306 
29,524 
106,669 
30,340 
78,367 


Virginia....... 
Washington. ... 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin .... 

Wyoming...... 


1,530,127.79 


1,000,523.16 


1,251,401.79 


"188,197.07 
2,644,925.30 
4,606,108.24 


1,605,615.75 


4,061,199.50 


137,330.25 
56,411.38 
6,307.67 


122,750.35 | 35,064.34 
18,001.73 
3,323.09 
798,330.49 
917.62 
136,394.07 
6,259 .52t 
50,180.27 
2,612.87 
13,356.91¢ 
31,416.93 
11,161.57 
82,701.60+ 
6,811.53t 
22,415.30+ 
1,188.84 
3,420.93 
4,543.44 
62,271.22 
300,695.80 
459,479.50 
40,185.65t 
148,696.82 


6,543.88 


1,099,064.50 
1,041.15 
656,713.20 
130,747.27 
45,190.95 
43,273.28 
141,222.97 


1,547.81 
956,881 .09 
185,957.48 

50,180.27 
66,619.22 
154,361.43 
33,625.25 
22,932.69 


54,378 .09+ 
46,545.65t 
45.190.95 
9,444. 50t 
15,409. 23+ 
630.41 
207 ,911.65t 
92,472.82¢ 
80,351.81¢ 
6,002.46¢ 
873.07+ 
4,902.40 
50,096.15 
99,454.40 
260,238.14 
205,973.04 
8,427.62¢ 
107.00 
21,539.30 


12,471.11 
635,813.35 
242,417 .63 
203,221.30 

33,420.15 

7,978.28 

16,727.36 
130,455 .52 

92,265.22 
953,284.34 
357,455.28 
488,555.04 

3,797 13 
446,827.48 


449,279.51 
360,147.42 
82,052.42 
38,167.00 
17,163.25 
149,839.13 
501,222.52 


682,922.78 
665,588.15 
582,454.33 188,051.79 
1,412.20+ 
452.87 
7,649.07 
165,482.11+ 
558.88t 
45 ,616.99F 
5 ,215.55t 
2,284.71 
149,842.36t 
9,414.27t 
102,422.27t 
,015,404.23t 
180,809.55} 


3,379.53 148,295.20t 
1,012.55 
35,412.85 
1,307,957 .59 
1,433.69 
4,443 619.37 
52,902.17 
7,041.47 
517,180.60 
12,258.56 
236.763 .62 
2,851,066.51 
745,703.92 


39,072.26 16,475.12 
93,107.30 
1,309.02 
159,115.46 
13,308.75 
2,102.88 
80,190.72+¢ 
204,413.16t 
23,145.58 
29,592.85 
87,694.58t 


3,726.36 


78,573.15 
3,608.15 


23,300.49 
364,798.82 


862,430.05 


96,593.47 
140,477.46 
372,016.73 

5,930.12 
5,773.93 
178,626.40 
953,850.65 
131,438.87 
627,909.85 


60,157.59 
107,351.49 
265,919.38 

1,952.42 
4,989.52 
144,849.64 
478,867.99 

87,311.58 

448,537.02 


1,654.60 
5,944.48f 
101,480.09 
2,963.44 
3,699.10 
20,812.47 
75,937.40 
30,510.11 
31,448.82 


18,027.26t 
16,910.24f 
25,579.49t 
2,578.31f 
300.91 
4,547.09 
151,228.90+ 
14,089.96t 
107 ,352.99t 


TOTALS—UNITED STATES | Number of Schools 


. 
1923-1926... 
1919-1920... 


12,686 
14,62814 
14,61014 
14,25414 
13.835 
12,678 
11,371 
10,163 
9,080 
6,868 
4,785 
3,316 
2,736 


*No report this year. tLoss. 


Number Participating 


Deposits Net Savings 


$2,926,902.12+ 
2,167 499.58 
7,690,529.68 

10,539,928.46 
9,476,391 .32 
9,464,178.93 
8,770,731.05 
7,779,992.55 
8,556,991 .27 


$17,680,364.92 
25,977,216.41 
29,113,063.48 
28,672,496.00 
26,005,138.04 
23,703,436.80 
20,469,960.88 
16,961,560.72 
14,991,535.40 
10,631,838.69 
5,775,122.32 
4,158,050.15 
2,800,301.18 


3,106,510 
4,482,634 
4,597,731 
4,222,935 
3,980,237 
3,742,551 
3,403,746 
2,869.497 
2,236,326 
1,907,851 
1,295,607 

802,906 

462,651 


Alabama..... 67 65 
California .....} 2,496 2,432 691,103.90F 
633 554 
64 68 
44 41 
Georgia...... 89 113 51,891 
Idaho........ 27 36 5,972 
500 416 | 136,992 | 
270 198 73,114 
217 205 | 68,686 
33 18 9,552 
43 21 7,042 
19 19 1,833 
eer 339 342 35,174 
108 | 49,716 
1,091 
337 
197 92,777 
123 6,617 
695 | 264,231 
10 | ‘668 
1,428 | 979,895 
45 
20 
470 
60 
112 
1,687 
326 
44 
35 
Ute. 19 7 
Vermont..... 24 25 
114 90 
337 181 
142 122 
298 314 
| 
mi | 
| 
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“Tell the Story of Banking 


with a bang. Each driver jumps out 

with fire in his eye and murder in 
his heart. They are strangers. After the 
usual spontaneous display of fireworks 
on both sides, and a later exchange of 
license numbers and unethical com- 
ments, they finally go their separate 
ways sputtering and growling, and add- 
ing to their blood pressure. And all be- 
cause that common denominator of un- 
derstanding created by good will is 
teetotally lacking. 

Two other automobiles come together. 
Each driver dashes to the fray with the 
same uncomplimentary sentiments, but 
each recognizes the other as a friend. 
Then Mr. Good Will steps in, they laugh 
over the accident and everything is ad- 
justed amicably. It hardly ever fails. 

Here are two banks of approximately 
equal size, located in the same block— 
each housed in a handsome modern 
building—each with about the same 
character of personnel—each perform- 
ing identical functions. Along comes a 
period of stress. Bank No. 1, with 
sails reefed, plows its way successfully 
through the storm, while Bank No. 2 
hits the rocks and becomes a derelict. 
Good bank management may have been 
one reason why Bank No. 1 weathered 
the hurricane, but it is altogether likely 
that Bank No. 1 also possessed the ac- 
tive and sympathetic good will of its 
customers, while Bank No. 2 did not. 

One of these days somebody is going 
to be able to diagnose the causes under- 
lying success and failure, and when this 
is done the presence or absence of good 
will is going to be identified as one of 
the major factors. 

But just how can a bank develop this 
timely and worthwhile asset, particu- 
larly in these times when so much dust 
has been stirred up in the banking 
world? The usual characteristics of good 
banking, which include satisfactory 
service, intelligent and competent opera- 
tion, an agreeable and sincere personnel, 
a cordial and easily approachable ex- 
ecutive family—all of these, of course, 
are fundamentally essential; but in ad- 
dition to these there must be a construc- 
tive and mutually responsive relation- 
ship between the bank and the populace 
and between the banker and his cus- 
tomer—between the “servant”, if you 


automobiles come together 
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—and of Business 


—and of Industry 


—and of Commerce” 


By 
FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


“More and more throughout the na- 
tion”, says Mr. Ellsworth, who is vice- 
president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, “the 
progressive, forward-looking banks are 
employing advertising which serves the 
triple purpose of broadcasting local ad- 
vantages and facilities, giving compli- 
mentary advertising to worthwhile cus- 
tomers, and developing that desirable 
element which makes for successful and 
agreeable contact between the banker 
and his customer” 


please, and those who are served. One 
of the logical means for building this 
asset is by the printed word, and par- 
ticularly now when the mortality in 
banking has created more or less justi- 
fiable uncertainty. 

The people of America can always be 
counted on to read their local news- 
papers, and their reading is not con- 
fined to the news columns, as evidenced 
by the generous use of the press by all 
kinds and conditions of advertisers. For 
this reason advertising copy for the pur- 
pose of creating good will for the banks 
can be reasonably sure of a large and 


appreciative audience. But in order to 
achieve its object, it must possess in an 
obvious manner a convincing quality of 
disinterestedness. 

For example, just a few days ago the 
New Orleans newspapers carried on the 
first page a conspicuous story announc- 
ing the completion of arrangements with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for financing a $14,000,000 railroad and 
vehicular bridge across the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans. In the same 
papers there appeared in large space, 
over the signature of one of the local 
banks, an attractive advertisement fea- 
tured by an artist’s pre-drawing of this 
314 mile bridge, and a message to the 
general public urging a quickening of 
business activities, the purchase of real 
estate, and a general forward movement 
all along the line in harmony with the 
inauguration of this major project. The 
copy carried this significant statement: 
“We have nothing to gain by this ad- 
vice. We are not selling real estate, but 
we @re interested in seeing more of our 
citizens own their homes. A home owner 
is an investor—a person of standing in 
the community—looked up to and re- 
spected as a solid citizen.”” The publica- 
tion of this timely and significant adver- 
tisement was too recent to determine 
any results, but there can be no doubt 
that it will react in a marked degree to 
the ultimate and permanent benefit of 
the institution that used it. 

For the past 14 years another New 
Orleans bank has conducted a series of 
advertisements, which in every instance 
has been sent regularly to a selected list 
of several thousand leading bankers and 
business men of America. Accompanied 
by appropriate illustrations, this series 
has told the story about corn, cotton, 
rice, sugar, lumber, fisheries, coffee, 
strawberries, forestry, salt, oysters, sul- 
phur, oil, cattle, shrimp, bananas, citrus 
fruits, pecans, mahogany, truck farm- 
ing, naval (CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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ISLAND RHODE ISLAND 


ee Diamonds $600,000,000 Bank Resources 
In Rhode Island, she sles manage: fads 


every than makes for profitable busines: high 
wealth indicated by ine $600,000,000 in banking 
in an ares of litte mote 1,000 
square miles. 

tetican city offers better opportunities for stles offers 
Goes Providence, the macket center: of thie. tereisory, 
lonely knit with every section of Rhode Inland and adjacent 
Conmacticut and by al, water, truck, crolley 


The (Name of Bank) ic peapared to furrmish useful informs: 
ton about Rhode Inlasd’s trade and indusery to any many. 
facturer of business exacunve who may be contemplating the 
of or sales agencies it this area. 


NAME OF BANK 
Providence, Rhode Island 


RHODE ISLAND 


Four Suggestions 


Prepared by 


TELLING THE WORLD 
About Rhode Island 


the JOURNAL 


These specimen advertisements are 
Through a nation-wide advertising campaign addressed 


intended merely to show the wealth of 
material that is available in so many 
communities for national advertising of 
the type described by Mr. Ellsworth on 
the opposite page. They also show how 
the local banking position can be em- 
phasized and how inquiries can be di- 
rected to the local bank advertiser. Such 
a series is for the small city bank as well 
as for those in larger centers and can, as 
Mr. Ellsworth says, “keep on running 
until the subjects give out”— in one case, 
for the past 14 years and still going. 
There are many chances for effective 
copy and illustrative treatment. 

The opportunities for this type of na- 
tional advertising by banks will become 
more pronounced as business recovery 
advances into 1933-34. To consider them 
now and over the turn of the New Year 
when plans are being made will perhaps 

be worthwhile 


to financiers, industrial and business leaders, the (Name 
of Bank) is presenting facts to the nation about Rhode 
Island. 

This campaign has the definite objective of attracting 
more business to the State—more manufacturing plants, 
new sales offices, larger pay-rolls and a greater share of 
the nation’s present and future prosperity. . 

Asa vesult of this advertising, inquiries have been re- 
ceived from every section of the country and negotiations 
are already under way which are bright with the promise 
of substantial benefits to the State. : . 


A booklet containing this series of 
announcements, and an outline of the purpose of the campaign will 
be sent to you upon request 


NAME OF BANK 
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THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


A Problem of Men 
and Money 


1919—Demobilization and home. Since then, up to 
March 1, 1932, $5,475,505,520 had been spent directly 
for veterans’ relief; loans advanced, $1,248,000,000; 
service certificates issued, $2,390,000,000. This year 
more has been appropriated by U. S. than by Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Canada combined 
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UNDERWOOD PHOTOS 


1932—Portland, Oregon. The American Legion convention de- 
mands still more cash. This would mean, according to estimates, 
an increase immediately in Governmental expenditures for all 
ex-soldiers of about $2,390,000,000 in cash for service certifi- 
cates, not including cancellation of the $1,248,000,000 of loans 
which have already been advanced to World War veterans 


i 
A. Several hundred thousand saw action 


E $500,000,000 economy pro- 
gram which President Hoover has 
announced he intends to send to 

Congress when it meets again will con- 
stitute the biggest job, perhaps, that 
Congress will have received in its peace- 
time history. 

Can Congress, in the short session, 
handle the assignment? 

Not, it is believed, within the 90 days 
of its life which will remain, under 
Constitutional limitation, before In- 
auguration Day on next March 4. The 
next session of Congress will be limited 
to three months. During those three 
months the annual supply bills must be 
passed. Even in ordinary times, the job 
is about all that Congress can attend 
to at the short session. Often, the bills 
just get under the wire before adjourn- 
ment. 

At the last session, Congress took 
seven months to pass the supply bills. 
The $500,000,000 economy program 
now proposed by the President involves 
far more drastic cuts than those made at 
the last session; so it hardly seems to lie 
in the cards that Congress will be able 
to fill the order. Having dawdled seven 
months in effecting relatively small 
economies, Congress would flash a 
wholly unexpected reversal of form if 
it should pass an even more difficult 
measure in these three months. 

Thus it appears likely that the task 
of cutting the Government’s running ex- 
penses to conform to popular ideas will 
remain for the next President, Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. Roosevelt; and because 
the cutting process is intimately tied up 
with passage of the supply bills which 
must be passed before July 1 next, it 
further appears likely that the incoming 
President will find the job pressed on 
him at the outset of his Administration. 
Under those circumstances, the Con- 
gress to be summoned would be the 
new Congress. 

Even to many Washington officials, 
the magnitude of the Hoover program 
is not yet apparent in its fulness. It in- 
volves the most drastic sail-trimming 
yet proposed in the present economic 
storm. In its essentials, it anticipates a 
cut of from 20 to 25 per cent in the 
routine activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Making the cut points to the 


Congressional 


Budget-Pruning 


in December 


By 
WILLIAM P. HELM 


“By linking the $500,000,000 economy 
program with the supply bills for next 
year, the President seemingly has made 
a move that will throw the whole pro- 
gram of shrinking the Government into 
the lap of the next Administration, 
whether his own or that of his oppo- 
nent”, says Mr. Helm, who lives in 
Washington and is nationally known as 
a writer on political and financial topics, 
in the accompanying article. “Yet, in 
the present state of Government finan- 
ces, the President hardly had any choice 
of action. The need for further cuts is 
imperative; they cannot be postponed 
if the Treasury is to escape another 
huge deficit” 


possibility of reorganizations or reduc- 
tions among the following: 

The army and navy 

Individual pensions 

The cost of prohibition enforcement 

The postal service 

The public building program 

Allotments to veterans and services 
to the disabled 

The Government’s scientific and in- 
dustrial investigations 

Flood prevention work 

Some of the 800-odd activities of the 
Department of Agriculture in farm 
problems 

Farm relief 

The 1,000 or more minor Govern- 
mental activities, such as railroad valua- 
tion, gathering statistics in many fields, 
work among women and children, and 
educational and other subsidies to the 
states 

The Federal-aid road-building pro- 
gram. 

It is quite possible that not all these 
activities would be affected materially, 
but certainly many of them would feel 
the shrinkage. Obviously, the cut must 
fall somewhere. The above activities 
constitute the chief functions of Gov- 


ernment that could be reduced, and 
there apparently is no escape from the 
conclusion that the cut must rest, almost 
if not entirely, upon that grouping. 

Some outlays of the Government can 
not be touched. One of these is the pay- 
ment of interest on the outstanding debt, 
approximately $700,000,000. Thus, 
from the $3,200,000,000 appropriated 
for routine Government work this year 
(exclusive of extraordinary appropria- 
tions such as moneys for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the 
Home Loan Board, etc.), $700,000,000 
can be eliminated at once as non-re- 
ducible. 

This leaves $2,500,000,000, but there 
are numerous items in this total that 
likewise are untouchable. Treaty obli- 
gations, for instance. Trust fund re- 
quirements constitute another. But even 
if the entire $2,500,000,000 were avail- 
able for budget-pruning, the reduction 
ordered would amount to one-fifth, or 
20 per cent. 

Mr. Hoover has not indicated in de- 
tail where the cuts would lie, nor is it 
likely that he will indicate the details 
of his program before sending the esti- 
mates to Congress. It has been Presiden- 
tial policy, however, in other years to 
spread reductions as evenly as possible 
among the departments, alloting to each 
branch its proper proportion of the 
economy. If that course were to be fol- 
lowed now, practically each branch of 
the routine Government establishment 
would be asked to cut its spendings 20 
per cent next year. But there is no in- 
dication that the President will do this, 
further than the fact that it has been the 
customary method. 

So many interests would be affected 
by the program, each interest firmly 
entrenched and each with its own lobby 
—some possessing vast influence over 
Congress—that the whole plan, at- 
tempted at a stroke, is almost certain to 
fall when the (CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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EDITORIALS 


Unemployment 


AFTER this depression is over there will still be 
millions of men whose services in commerce and indus- 
try will no longer be required. Time and business re- 
covery may alleviate but will not solve the problem 
of unemployment. Compulsory idleness existed before 
the depression and will harass recovery. In fact, re- 
covery is the wrong name for any state of exhilaration 
in American business during the next year which does 
not include a plan for the use of surplus human 
energy. 

That is why the national movement to spread work 
and create more jobs under the direction of Walter C. 
Teagle is a task of great importance. 


ON THE OTHER HAND 


CHRONIC unemployment means that we are ready 
for a long step forward. It means that we can main- 
tain approximately our present standard of living in 
the United States with 10,000,000 man-power to 
spare. Potentially this number is probably nearer 20,- 
000,000, for if existing agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery could be used to its fullest efficiency only a 
fraction of our present labor at eight hours daily 
would suffice. The existence of surplus workers in large 
numbers is a clear signal to go ahead and build better 
homes, office buildings, roads, manufacture better 
products and do things for our comfort which previous 
generations had no time for. 


Eagles’ Nests 


DR. WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, in his ad- 
dress before the American Bankers Association Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, enumerated the present day 
perversions of democracy and said: “All over the 
world there are flocks of sparrows sitting in eagles’ 
nests”, 

We know that politicians, in choosing whom to 
offend, will always measure a group by its voting 
strength. Bankers represent no bloc. They do not vote 
alike and they cannot be told how to vote. That is one 
reason unsound banking legislation is a constant 
threat and why criticism of bankers is often, like 
patriotism, the last refuge of a candidate for public 
office. 


TWICE FORGOTTEN 


YET there exists a banking bloc of great potential 
power, whose members are not bankers but depositors. 
Among the forgotten men who should get more atten- 
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tion from political leaders are millions of persons who 
have bank accounts. Often they are twice forgotten; 
first by lawmakers who experiment with the banking 
system, and sometimes by the depositors themselves 
for thinking that the average lawmaker knows enough 
about banking to improve it. 

It has long been a custom in this country, during a 
period of economic stress, to elect men to public office 
who know less than usual about economic problems. 
There are various good reasons why this practice 
should prevail and none of them does any credit to 
public intelligence. However, we face the prospect of 
a period of several years during which the financial 
affairs of the nation and various states will be ad- 
ministered in large measure by men whose education 
has been politics and whose point of view is politics, 
just politics. 

Bankers owe it to their depositors to find out more 
about legislative machinery. They should know the 
exact steps by which a bad law gets itself on the books. 
They should know in detail the character, background 
and experience of their respective representatives in 
Washington and the state capital. This knowledge is 
likely to be just as essential to successful banking in 
the immediate future as good management itself. 


CAREER OF A BILL 


EVENTS in the life of a bill, from the time it is a 
tiny idea in someone’s head to the third reading and 
vote, vary somewhat between different parliamentary 
bodies, but the general procedure is much the same 
everywhere. The author, with or without assistance, 
gets his stenographer to prepare several copies which 
he sends to the clerk and requests permission to in- 
troduce the proposal as a bill. When the author’s turn 
comes he formally introduces his measure and may 
have something to say about the committee into whose 
care the bill is assigned. The clerk gives the bill a num- 
ber, reads it and the author moves that it be given a 
second reading. At this point perhaps mimeographed 
copies are made for distribution to colleagues and 
others who may be interested. From then on, while the 
bill is in committee and before its final reading, 
changes are possible, even to the point of complete 
revision. 

Obviously the point at which bankers can be of the 
greatest service to depositors in preventing harmful 
banking legislation is while the idea is only a bud. 

Recently in a middle western state, a legislator who 
had been a garage proprietor and good citizen before 
entering politics, evolved an elaborate plan for in- 
suring deposits and his bill was so simple in texture 
that it caught the fancy (CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER—At Des Moines, Py RE-UNION— 
“I come to you with no economic patent The handshake 
medicine especially compounded for that made po- 
farmers. I refuse to offer counterfeit litical—and 


currency or false hopes” Democratic— 
history 


RAILROADS 
—A prominent 
citizen who 
heads the 
National 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 4 Transportation 
PHILIP SNOWDEN, who Committee in 
resigned from the British the interests of 
Cabinet in protest against bondholders 
that government’s tariff KEYSTONE—UNDERWOOD 
and imperial policies 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT—UNDERWOOD 


INVESTMENTS—Frank M. 
Gordon, elected president of 
the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. He is vice- 
president, First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First Union 
Trust and Savings Bank 


MANCHURIA—League of Na- 

tions, Lytton Report, ten prin- 

ciples for settlement. “It must 

be clear from everything that 

we have already said, that a 

mere restoration of the status : 

quo ante would be no solu- 

tion.”? Lytton Commission, left 

to right: Count Luigi Aldro- 

vandi-Marescotti of Italy; Gen. de Division Henri Edouard Claudel of France; the Earl of Lytton, former Viceroy of India, 
chairman; Dr. Heinrich Schnee of Germany; and Major Gen, Frank R. McCoy of our State Department 
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the Ohio River was the great line of 

communication between the East 
and the West. Before the steamboat era 
it supplied not only the waterway but 
also the power that carried thousands 
of rafts, barges, flatboats and arks down 
the stream and into the Mississippi on 
their long journey to New Orleans. 

It was evident to all that the Ohio 
Valley was to have a great growth. Vari- 
ous companies bought tracts for coloniz- 
ing, and many a propitious site was 
selected in the hope that it would be- 
come a metropolis. As early as 1792, 
Kentucky had enough settlers to be ad- 
mitted as a state. A decade later, when 
Ohio became a state, Congress made ar- 
rangements to build the National Turn- 
pike over the old road from Cumber- 
land, at the head of navigation on the 
Potomac, to Wheeling on the Ohio. In 
1804 Pennsylvania constructed a high- 
way over the Alleghenies from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh. This added to the 
boom along the Ohio, and facilitated 


[: the early years of the United States 


the settlement of the towns and the 
growth of trade. 

The development of the valley at once 
created a demand for money and loans. 
Land was bought on instalments, trade 
was mostly by barter, and there was al- 
most no cash in circulation. To improve 
these conditions, the Kentucky Insur- 
ance Company was organized at Louis- 
ville in 1802, with banking privileges, 
and it began to issue bills. The Bank 
of Kentucky was founded in 1806 and 
likewise issued paper money. 

At Pittsburgh a branch of the Bank 
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Banking— 
Along the Ohio 


By HERBERT MANCHESTER 


of Pennsylvania was opened in 1804, 
and in 1810 the Bank of Pittsburgh was 
founded. The latter institution con- 
tinued in business for more than a cen- 
tury. 

In Cincinnati, the Miami Exporting 
Company was established in 1803 to 
promote the shipment of Ohio products 
to market, while it financed a grain mill 
and a woolen mill to supply local needs. 
It went into banking in 1807 to supply 
money for the rapidly growing district, 
and for many years was the most im- 
portant institution of the valley. 

The difficulty of transferring money 
in those days is illustrated in an account 
by Gorham A. Worth, 
who later became presi- 
dent of what is now the \ 
National City Bank of 
New York. He started 
from Philadelphia on ( 
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large sum of money 
to open a branch of 
the United States 


Bank in Cincinnati, 
and in order to lessen the danger of rob- 
bery carried the funds in an old travel- 
stained and beggarly looking portman- 
teau. On April 10 he finally reached 
Cincinnati. Worth and the funds were 
received with the booming of cannon. 
The branch was withdrawn in 1820, 
however, with what Worth later called 
thoughtless inconsideration. 

The honor of now having the oldest 


bank still in operation along the Ohio 
River falls to a city of 35,000—Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. This is the Steubenville Na- 
tional Exchange and Trust Company. 
It dates back to the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank founded in 1816 with 
John C. Wright as president and 
Thomas Scott as cashier—a_ private 
bank at first, but chartered by the legis- 
lature the next year. 
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At that time the steamboat era on the 
Ohio was just beginning. A steamboat 
had been built in Pittsburgh in 1811 
and had made its way down the river 
by the end of the year. But the ques- 
tion of monopoly rights and the War of 
1812 intervened, and it was 1819 before 
steamboats began to ply regularly be- 
tween Louisville and Pittsburgh. These 
boats revolutionized intercommunica- 
tion and definitely linked together the 
towns along the river. 

Tobacco, wheat, lumber, coal and 
iron were exported in_ increasing 
amounts, while manufactures were im- 
ported in return. The sales of public 
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land increased year by year, while town 
lots were auctioned in a score of sites 
along the river. Canals were started 
around the falls of the Ohio at Louis- 
ville, along several routes to connect the 
Ohio River with Lake Erie, and for vari- 
ous other less practicable purposes. All 
of this made an insistent call for money, 
loans and financing, and gave rise to 
various new banks, some of which are 
still active. 

One of these was the Pittsburgh Sav- 
ings Fund Company, which was found- 
ed in 1832 with James Fulton as presi- 
dent. In 1841 it became the Farmers’ 
Deposit Bank, which is now nationalized 
and one of the great banks of that city. 
The Wellsburg National Bank in West 
Virginia likewise dates back to 1832. 

At Evansville the State Bank of In- 
diana, which was established in 1834 
with John Mitchell as president, is now 
known as the Old National Bank. The 
Bank of Maysville, in the burley to- 
bacco center of Kentucky, dates from 
1835. Over-speculation in western lands 


In tracing the development of banking 
in the Ohio River Valley from pioneer 
days to the present time, it is obviously 
impossible within the short space of 
this one article to do more than mention 
a few of the oldest banks in this area. 
The accompanying article continues the 
“Banks and Cities” series which Mr. 
Manchester has been writing for the 
JOURNAL 


and canals brought on the crisis of 1837, 
but all of these banks survived that 
period, and in fact they have survived 
six major crises. 

The recovery from the crisis of 1837 
was made difficult by the collapse of the 
canal traffic and by the wildcat circula- 
tion of the period. It was aided, how- 
ever, by the boom in the new railroads 
that outmoded the canals, and by the 
revival in western lands. At first, rail- 
roads were started merely to connect 
towns with the river, or to link the Ohio 
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with the Potomac or Lake Erie, but 
later they began to spread in all direc- 
tions. They were financed by the towns 
they served, which means that most of 
the financing was through the local 
banks. Development of the steamboat 
and of new railroads made possible the 
rise of the packing industry. Cincinnati 
became the pork packing center, keeping 
its lead until the Civil War. This also 
required commercial financing. 

Banks along the Ohio that helped in 
these developments before the Civil 
War, and that are still operating, include 
the following: Dollar Savings Bank, 
founded in 1855 at Pittsburgh; Union 
National Bank (1857), Pittsburgh; 
Bridgeport National Bank (1846), 
Bridgeport, Ohio; First City Bank 
(1851), Pomeroy, Ohio; Citizens Na- 
tional Bank (1853), Point Pleasant, W. 
Va.; Citizens National Bank (1847), 
Ripley, Ohio; Liberty Bank and Trust 
Company (1854), Louisville, Ky.; Citi- 
zens Trust Company (1855), Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.; and the National Deposit 
Bank (1860), Owensboro, Ky. 

Another group of pioneer banks along 
the Ohio River included the early na- 


tional banks that were founded under 
the influence of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Salmon P. Chase and of Jay 
Cooke. In urging the national bank sys- 
tem, Jay Cooke and his brother, Henry, 
who had made tremendous successes as 
agents for United States bonds, sent 
articles to the newspapers in which they 
had been placing bond advertisements, 
arguing for the new banks as providing 
an absolutely safe currency, uniform and 
acceptable throughout the nation; fiscal 
agencies for Government transactions; 
and a sale of bonds as a basis for circu- 
lation. Secretary Chase was an Ohio 
man and because of this his ideas were 
received more readily there, and Jay 
Cooke was born in Ohio. After the na- 
tional banking system was inaugurated, 
one of Cooke’s agents, C. H. Stearns, 
made a trip down the river in 1863 and 
assisted in establishing national banks 
in a number of towns. 

In 1865 a 10 per cent tax was put on 
the circulation of notes of other than 
national banks. This forced the institu- 
tions depending on circulation to na- 
tionalize and the new banks to take out 
Government charters, but the trust com- 
panies, which were becoming more com- 
mon, operated under state charters. 


FROM CIVIL WAR DAYS 


TO the group of pioneer banks which 
were established in the Civil War decade 
and are still prospering, belong the fol- 
lowing well-known institutions in Pitts- 
burgh: First National Bank, founded in 
1863; City Deposit Bank and Trust 
Company (1866); Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company (1867); Mellon Na- 
tional Bank (1869); and the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank (1869). 

By that time Pittsburgh was becom- 
ing interested in oil, coal and steel—less 
of a river town and more the center of 
an industrial district of its own. 

Along the Ohio below Pittsburgh, the 
following banks are among those that 
were active during the Civil War period, 
and that are still in operation: 


National Bank of West Virginia, Wheeling, 
W. Va. (1817). 
First National Bank, 
(1863). 

Parkersburg National Bank, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. (1839). 

First National Bank, Gallipolis, 
(1863). 

First National Bank, Ironton, Ohio (1849). 

First National Bank, Portsmouth, Ohio 
(1863). 

Ripley National Bank, Ripley, Ohio (1864). 

First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1863). 

Second National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1863). (CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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“The job ahead for bankers is to assert in economic affairs the leadership 
which is rightfully theirs and which, in the final analysis, they cannot dele- 
gate to any other group,” said James L. Walsh, executive vice-president 
of the Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., before the Chicago convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Association. “Consequently, it is the job of 
financial advertising men to broaden their viewpoint to include the whole 
economic horizon; to translate economic truths into language that is readily 
understood and believed by the man on the street; to preach the gospel that 
the growth of a bank is wholly dependent upon the prosperity of the com- 
munity it was organized to serve; to demonstrate by facts and figures that 
the progress of all classes, all groups, all industries, and all sections, is di- 
rectly dependent upon the progress of the nation as a whole; to hammer 
home the fundamental fact that nations engaged in international trade are 


inter-dependent. Give us a new ‘Declaration of Inter-dependence. 
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Reconstruction Advertising 


How 35 Leading Bank 
Public Relations Men 
View Policies, Methods 


and Appropriations for 
the Work to Be Done 


HE next six months should offer 

exceptional advantages for the 

proper advertising of sound banks. 
These have an asset in retained public 
confidence which can well be capitalized 
by advertising which reflects stability, 
sound management, sane perspective. 


ADVERTISING is the one salesman 
who goes exactly where you send him 
and says precisely what you want said. 
Silence will not combat the whispering 
that wrecks banks. The most powerful 
defensive weapon is advertising. Use it 
liberally. 


ALL of the specific, confidence-building 
advertising that banks do in the next 
six months will not offset the flood of 
negative publicity of the immediate 
past. The less advertising done, the 
longer it will take to rebuild confidence. 


ADVERTISING must lead the way 
out. Banks have been generally misun- 
derstood and unjustly censured. We 
must advertise as much as ever before— 
but bank advertising, like business 
methods, must adapt itself to new con- 
ditions and new standards. 
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WITHIN reason and good business 
judgment, bankers should show the pub- 
lic frankly, through the medium of word 
and illustration, what goes on in a bank 
and how bankers think and act. Only 
thus can proper understanding between 
banks and public be re-established. 


THE public has had many opportuni- 
ties to criticize—often rightly—banks 
and bankers. The job ahead for any 
sound bank is to appeal to the public’s 
reason, show how and why a bank must 
operate as it does, and thus rebuild con- 
fidence. 


FIND out what the average man is do- 
ing, thinking. Appeal to him. Tell him 
what he should do in respect to his 
banking—and why. Advertise liberally, 
for now it will bring results in public 
confidence and increased business. 


IN view of the public’s perturbed mind 
about banks, the next six months de- 
mand increasingly vigorous and aggres- 
sive advertising. 


NO bank is any stronger than its cus- 
tomers and depositors think it is. 


BANKS should analyze their territories 
to determine the volume of profitable 
business that exists or that may be de- 
veloped. To obtain such business, and to 
build confidence and goodwill, should 
be the advertising and new business pro- 
gram of every bank during the next six 
months. 


IN the past we have assumed that the 
public was acquainted with the benefits 
that good banks bring. We have since 
learned otherwise by painful experience. 
Now we must begin all over again, and 
must sell and sell. 


IT behooves every bank to teach its 
customers and the general public the 
basic principles of banking, and the part 
which the public must necessarily play in 
the successful conduct of the one busi- 
ness which is essential to all businesses. 


FOR the next several months banks 
should devote much of their advertising 
to re-establishing public confidence and 
stimulating the buying trend which can 
alone restore normal conditions. Last 
year our appropriation was the largest 
ever, this year it will be slightly lower. 


A special representative of the JOURNAL interviewed a number of 
the bank advertising men in attendance at the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association convention held recently in Chicago. He asked, 
“‘What, in your opinion, should be the policy of banks during the 
next six months with reference to the advertising and publicity 
departments?” The statements of these men are given here with- 
out identification, thus permitting their frank and sincere expres- 
sions on this problem as they see it 
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THE banker’s job, and that of his pub- 
licity and public relations program, is 
to let the public know he is now willing 
and able to back up with cash (in 
loans) his expressed satisfaction with 
the improved public sentiment toward 
banks and business. 


OUR bank’s advertising policy is con- 
structive education. We shall tell our 
depositors more about ourselves, how 
our bank functions. We shall make more 
talks, cultivate a closer relationship 
with the newspapers and, above all, con- 
tinue advertising—loud, clear, and 
often. 


OUR advertising policy, we believe, 
should include consistent and full 
schedules during the next six months. 
Copy should call attention briefly, force- 
fully, interestingly, to the services we 
have to offer. 


WE believe that our bank, in a small 
city, should do a somewhat more inten- 
sive advertising job, supplementing 
newspaper space with direct mail. Last 
year heavy advertising brought tangible 
results. Conditions for the coming year 
should make this pay even better. 


ADVERTISING as much as ever be- 
fore, we are using historical data link- 
ing our steady growth over a century 
and a quarter with our city’s progress, 
and are stressing it to be a direct result 
of sound banking methods. 


IF I knew what we should be doing 
- about our advertising, we’d be doing 
some. I don’t know, so I can’t sell our 
officers on what to do. Until business is 
more surely stabilized, I confess I shall 
not know. 
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“Our biggest job is so to impress on financial executives the im- 
portance of public relations work that they will determine upon a 
long-time policy,” said H. A. Lyon, advertising manager of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York and the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Financial Advertisers Association. “Also, that public 
relations work requires having responsible heads fully informed, 
or else that they give those who are informed as much authority as 
the other major executives” 


WE have weeded out the “junk,” 
scraped off the barnacles, and thus re- 
claimed about 10 per cent of last year’s 
appropriation. We have taken this 10 
per cent, added another 10 per cent, and 
have increased our advertising in worth- 
while media 20 per cent. This we shall 
continue. 


BANKS at this time should not re- 
trench in their advertising, but rather 
should devote a greater amount of ad- 
vertising effort toward restoring public 
confidence in the use of banking service. 


NOW, and for some months, the prob- 
lem is to improve general conditions 
rather than directly to solicit business or 
defend banking. With a larger appro- 
priation than for several years, we are 
urging the public to hold back buying 
no longer. 


BANKS should base their future adver- 
tising on the problems shown up by the 
past. We believe that, in the next six 
months, banks will and should gradu- 
ually step up their advertising. 


WE plan to keep pounding—probably 
increasing the amount we are now 
spending. Our billings are as high to- 
day as at any time in our history of 
over a century. 


A BANK should determine which of its 
products is most salable, and sell it as 
hard as possible—for this will produce 
word-of-mouth advertising from new 
customers which can do a lot to counter- 
act word-of-mouth criticism. 


The problem ahead is three-fold: 
Find the community’s opinion of 
the bank; correct any unfavorable 
impressions; capitalize compel- 
ling selling points. The solution: 
Appropriate an amount adequate 
to tap every potential source of 
new business desirable alike for 
bank and customer 


I BELIEVE banks—at least some of 
the leaders—should get together and 
sponsor an advertising campaign in na- 
tional magazines to correct some of the 
misapprehensions about our business. It 
probably wouldn’t be possible for any 
one bank, but a group could in this way 
do much for the banking business. 


INDUSTRY is learning that the great- 
est success comes to those who pay in- 
telligent attention to the wishes of the 
consumer. Banking cannot change its 
innate functions, but it can learn to ex- 
plain and offer its services in such a way 
that the customer is not only satisfied 
but knows why he is satisfied. That’s a 
big job, but it can be done if banks will 
acquire the other fellow’s point of view. 


THE best thing we men can do is to 
learn a great deal more about banking, 
improve our knowledge of profitable 
business, and go after it by advertising- 
and all other methods. 


RELATIVELY, banking policy for the 
next six months is unimportant. What 
banks do in this period toward creating 
a policy for the next ten years is impor- 
tant. 


DEFINITE public relations policies by 
the banks must accompany the recovery. 
What these are and how courageously 
they are followed, will distinguish the 
institutions that are to take front rank 
in their communities. 


GOOD banking and constructive adver- 
tising go hand in hand. You can’t sepa- 
rate the two. Banks owe it to their cus- 
tomers and to the local public generally. 


A LONG-PULL policy, and the courage 
and conviction to go ahead—may we 
have more banks alert to their duty and 
to the opportunities for leadership. 


SAY what you please, business and the 
public look to bankers as we come out 
of the depression. And bankers must 
look to public relations and to public 
relations men to help them. 
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The Distribution of 
Financial News 


ARKETS, it is often declared, 
M vibrate on news. But other things, 
too, vibrate on news, such as 
bank investments, loans and _ policies. 
Everyone realizes the value of news. But 
what is not always recognized is that all 
essential news is available, and the fact 
that it is not disseminated in sufficient 
detail or quantity in some sections of the 
country each day must be due either to 
imperfect wholesale distribution or, 
what is more likely, to the improper 
retailing of financial news locally. Often, 
through no fault of their own, local edi- 
tors are not aware that some of their 
readers want a certain type of news. 
The banker in the large city follows 
the news closely, and most metropolitan 
financial newspaper men are under no 
illusions as to why bank presidents 
usually receive them promptly and 
cordially. The president often exchanges 
“news and gossip, though he invariably 
tries to get more than he gives. Large 
banks always are the most important 
buyers of information, however pur- 
veyed. But how about the banker in the 
smaller town? The news is important 
to him too, but he has no financial news- 
paper men dropping in daily to tell him 
of the latest choice facts and rumors 
and usually he cannot afford to install 
news tickers or expensive services which 
only large institutions can buy. He does 
purchase what he can, though some of 
it frequently is a little stale on delivery. 
He gets what he wants, but the grape- 
vine circuit is often roundabout. 

An officer of a large city bank, whose 
chief duty is to care for out-of-town 
correspondents, gives a few interesting 
sidelights on how some of his customers 
keep informed. They make it a practice 


By 
F. EDMONDS TYNG, JR. 


Bankers in larger cities are important 
buyers of financial news. In small towns, 
however, the sources are not so varied. 
Mr. Tyng, who edits the banking news 
for the New York Sun, describes here 
the huge mechanism in operation for 
news distribution, and shows how the 
lack of general reader interest in small 
towns too often relegates many items of 
banking value to the local editor’s waste- 
basket instead of to the copy desk 


to visit the nearest big city, at least one 
officer each week. The officer calls first 
upon his city correspondent, pumps dry 
the source of infor- 
mation there, dines 
and gossips with ac- 
quaintances at a 
luncheon club and in 
the afternoon calls 
upon bond houses to 
keep up with what 
is going on in the 
securities in which 
he is interested. The 
information obtain- 
ed on these trips as- 
says sufficient value 
to more than justify 
the expense. 

The officer of this 
metropolitan bank 
says that bankers in 
the smaller towns are 
omnivorous readers 
of the local press. 
Usually the local 
newspaper is a morn- 
ing or afternoon 
journal which gives 
local trade news, 
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merchants’ activities, mortgages filed and 
foreclosed, property transfers, building 
permits, judgments and liens, the local 
gossip and who died and why. If the 
town is important enough to support a 
few financial advertisers such as branch- 
es of city stock brokerage firms, the lo- 
cal paper often will carry a column or 
two of financial news from Wall or La- 
Salle Street. If the town is on the out- 
skirts of a big city, the local banker will 
be a faithful reader of the financial news 
in a metropolitan newspaper. 

Every local bank officer has his favor- 
ite trade paper and statistical or invest- 
ment service, and many of these are 
admirable and useful, as are the monthly 
bulletins of the various Federal Reserve 
banks and the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the letters sent out periodically by 
large city banks. Information can al- 
ways be had if it is known where to 
seek it. The current daily news of the 
markets, which often falls into waste- 
baskets before it has a chance to get into 
print in the local paper, is what appears 
to be chiefly lacking. 

This brings us to the subject of news 
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In the wire rooms of the Associated Press, as shown here, 
and in other great agencies, financial news goes quickly 
on its way day and night. From copy paper to teletype 
tape, to transmitting machine and over the wires to sub- 
scribing papers. Minutes only are required 
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Above, a few inches of the teletype tape, with a language all its own. Below, the more readable version received over the wires 


"1 


Translating these tapes, the flash reads: “A. M. stocks, first and following sections of the list, October 6, Abraham and 
Strauss, 200 shares, high, low and close, 1914, off 1%, last bid 19; Adams Express, 5,000 shares, high 634, low 614, last 
61%, no change, last bid 634; Adams Millis, 400 shares, high 1614, low 163%, last 1636, off 3%, last bid 163%” 
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A part of the daily (except Saturday) schedule of Wall 
the Associated Press 


Street routine as it is followed by 


distribution. The principal established 
press services daily distribute thousands 
of words of news of all happenings in 
the financial centers over hundreds of 
thousands of miles of leased wires. A 
visit to the offices of the Associated 
Press will reveal that this organization 
has more than 25,000 miles—out of a 
total of 226,000 miles of leased wires 
—devoted exclusively to the dissemina- 
tion of financial news to that subscrib- 
ing portion of the 1,300 member news- 
papers. Almost all of this financial mile- 
age is new within the past decade. 
Specimens of material placed upon the 
wires indicate beyond a doubt that it is 
most complete, especially the items sent 
over the general wires which go to most 
of the circuits. The Associated Press has 
a policy of never attempting to tell a 
local editor what he should use, and the 
editor of course uses only that material 
in which he believes the readers of his 
paper are interested. 

A call at the offices of the United 
Press reveals that its financial news 
coverage also is complete, and that 
7,000 to 10,000 miles of its 140,000 
miles of leased wires, serving 1,190 cus- 
tomers, are devoted to news exclusively 
financial. 

The United Press finds that the dis- 
tribution of financial news and the de- 
mand for it reached a peak in 1929 
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which carried over into 1930. With the 
decline in price levels and the depression 
in business, which forced economy in 
newspaper enterprises as in other in- 
dustries, the distribution declined until 
a few weeks ago when the turn in the 
trend of security and commodity mar- 
kets stimulated reader interest anew and 
led to another rise in the curve of quan- 
tity distributed and used. The United 
Press has about 100 financial customers 
and the news it sends out, like that of 
other services, is varied and ranges from 
descriptions of the stock market to the 
mule markets. The latter are followed 
quite closely in the cotton areas of the 
country. 

There are also other important news 
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The United Press also measures the minutes. These schedules 
cover the day’s events until final editions are on the streets 


services, such as the Consolidated Press, 
which furnishes financial news to about 
45 evening newspapers over 10,000 miles 
of wire. Most of those newspapers use 
what is sent them, for they are located 
in the more important cities. The Inter- 
national News Service, which dissemi- 
nates news, including financial, between 
New York and Los Angeles, is another 
important distributor, to say nothing of 
syndicate services operated privately by 
some of the great metropolitan dailies. 
These are the wholesalers. 

The lack of demand in some small 
communities, however, prevents the re- 
tailers, or local papers, from stocking a 
sufficiently varied and a large enough 
quantity of the material offered and 
even delivered at their offices. 

How does the local editor gauge read- 
er-demand? Do his readers call or write 
to say what they would like to see in his 
paper? Readers notoriously are negli- 
gent in this respect, except those who 
follow the society news—and their hun- 
ger is never appeased. Does the editor 
know who, among his readers, is inter- 
ested in stocks, bonds, metals, cotton, 
grain or rubber? 

Sometimes—in fact, often—the local 
editor is an important man in the com- 
munity, and he finds out or already 
knows all this; sometimes he keeps a 
mental credit file on his readers. 
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Events and Information 
WITHIN THE ASSOCIATION 


cc HE foundation of the educa- 
tional work of the American 
Bankers Association: is 
through its educational section, the 
American Institute of Banking. 
Among the Institute courses is one 
in public speaking. It is not de- 
signed to make orators, but to train 
men to think on their feet before an 
audience and to speak plainly, in- 
telligently and with ease.” HARRY J. 
Haas, Retiring President, American 
Bankers Association, and vice-president, 
First National Bank, Philadelphia. 


“THE only thing that I feel appro- 
priate to say at the moment is that I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the great honor that you have be- 
stowed upon me and assure you that the 
greatest pleasure that I shall get out of 
it is the greater opportunity that I shall 
have to be of service, and whenever 
President Sisson and Vice-President 
Law will need my services during the 
coming year they will most certainly 
find me. ready. I thank you.” R. S. 
HEcHT, Second Vice-President, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and president, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans. 


“THIS is my last official act, to pass 
the office of the Presidency of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association on to Mr. 
Frank Sisson. I feel keenly and deeply 
that this year our job is to sell the 
American banks, our banks, to the pub- 
lic, and I do not know any better man 
who could be selected for that particular 
job than Mr. Frank Sisson. It has been 
his job, his forte, in the banking busi- 
ness. 

“He organized the public relations 
committee of the American Bankers 
Association; he was the Daddy of the 
JOURNAL of the American Bankers As- 
sociation for some time, and even now 
he is consulted on all occasions by the 
JOURNAL. He is the publicity specialist 
in the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, and I am sure that our business 
next year will receive a tremendous im- 
petus by reason of the fact that Mr. 
Frank Sisson is President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association.” Mr. Haas. 
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The JOURNAL publishes here several para- 
graph statements taken from the proceed- 
ings of the Los Angeles Convention. On the 
following pages are the new officers, excerpts 
from addresses by Mr. Haas, Mr. Sisson and 
Mr. Mills, the resolutions adopted, and new 
committee appointments. Digests of all ad- 
dresses are being published in booklet form 
by the JOURNAL and are available upon re- 
quest 


WIDE WORLD 


“Let’s continue, let’s highly resolve, that 
in all matters where reasonable doubt 
appears, matters that come to your desk 
and mine, let’s continue to resolve them 
in favor of the depositor; let’s be care- 
ful, conservative, helpful where we can, 
consistent with sound banking, but al- 
ways careful and conservative; and then 
I think we can face the future calm and 
unafraid.” F. M. LAw, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Bankers Association, 
and president, First National Bank, 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Haas: “Under the head of new 
business, I would like to say just a few 
words. A convention such as this that we 
have had here, with splendid arrange- 
ments in every detail, does not just hap- 
pen. We do not just come here and take 
these things. It is a result of a lot of work; 
it is a result of organization, a result of 
the work of the local committees. I have 
gone through it myself, in Philadelphia, 
and I know what they have done. 

“T just want you to know the men 
who have done this job. I want you to 


know Mr. A. M. Chaffey, who was 
the General Chairman.” 

... Mr. Chaffey stood to acknowl- 
edge the introduction. .. . 

Mr. Haas: “I want you to know 
Mr. W. R. Morehouse, who was 
the General Manager of the local 
arrangements, and the  wheel- 
horse.” 

. . . Mr. Morehouse stood to 
acknowledge the introduction. .. . 


“THE last few years have made 
heavy demands on the banker. On those 
who, in addition to their regular duties, 
have undertaken to represent him offici- 
ally, many added burdens have fallen. 
Most of us see only the honor which 
election to office confers and seldom 
have occasion to realize the responsibil- 
ities which such honor brings. Having 
been on both sides of the equation, I 
can speak with authority of the work 
and responsibility, but I can likewise 
speak of the appreciation for work well 
done, which continues long to live in the 
hearts of our many professional broth- 
ers. I know the respect and the affection 
which we feel for those who during the 
last trying year have so well piloted the 
affairs of our Association, and the 
thanks that each one of us would con- 
vey to you were the opportunity his.” 
J. H. PUELICHER, president, Marshall 
and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee. 


“IN business a man may expect the 
cooperation of his associates in working 
towards some definite goal; in Congress, 
partisanship is the general rule and 
often members of opposite parties, al- 
though possibly close personal friends, 
find themselves in an antagonistic posi- 
tion because of party policy. Every piece 
of legislation which reaches the Presi- 
dent’s desk is usually a compromise.” 
ROBERT V. FLEMING, president, Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


“IN facing the future, the bankers of 
this country can find abundant ground 
for pride in the service they have ren- 
dered.” FRANCIS H. SISSON, President, 
American Bankers Association, and 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED AT LOS ANGELES 


BOYE STUDIOS 


R. M. SIMS 


President of the Trust Division. Mr. 

Sims is vice-president of the Ameri- 

ean Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, California 


REMBRANDT 
STUDIO 


J. R. CAIN, JR. 


President of the National Bank Divis- 

ion. Mr. Cain is vice-president of the 

Omaha National Bank of Omaha, Ne- 
braska 


A 


Rudolf S. Heeht 


Mr. Hecht, one of the nation’s out- 
standing bankers, was elected Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion. He is president, Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans 


RICE 
STUDIOS 


WALL G. COAPMAN 


President of the State Secretaries Sec- 
tion. Mr. Coapman is secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association, Milwaukee 


BLANK & STOLLER 


GILBERT L. DAANE 


President of the Savings Division. 

Mr. Daane is president of the Grand 

Rapids Savings Bank of Grand Ra- 
pids, Michigan 


L. A. ANDREW 


President of the State Bank Division. 

Mr. Andrew is vice-president of the First 

Bank and Trust Company, Ottumwa, 
Iowa 
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By HARRY J. HAAS 


the strongest elements in our eco- 

nomic structure. It was not the 
great weak spot, as some would have it 
appear or aS many persons, seeking 
someone else to blame for their own 
short-comings, have led themselves to 
believe. 

Facts support this statement. Popular 
misconceptions about banking are at- 
tributable to the figures that have been 
given out to the public without adequate 
efforts to put them in their proper per- 
spective. In fact, during the period of 
fear, unreason and mass hysteria, a 
sober public consideration of the matter 
was undoubtedly impossible. It may be 
possible now. 

Let us take the bank failure figures 
for 1931. They represent the worst 
year’s record in the history of American 
banking, and we cannot be accused of 


oa has proved itself one of 


using selected figures. In that year 2,300 
banks closed their doors with deposit 
liabilities of $1,690,000,000. 


ANALYZING THE FIGURES 


BANK failure news has been heralded 
to the country as though that meant a 
loss of $1,690,000,000 of the public’s 
money deposited in banks. It meant no 
such thing. It meant that this gross 
amount of deposits was temporarily tied 
up. A considerable amount has already 
been paid back to depositors and the 
bulk of it will ultimately be returned to 
them. It has been estimated that, on the 
average, about 75 per cent of deposits 
are finally repaid through liquidation of 
closed banks. This would mean that the 
actual ultimate loss to depositors 
through the 1931 suspensions will be 
less than $500,000,000. Since this would 
be distributed among 2,300 institutions, 
the average bank failure represented a 
loss of probably little more than $200,- 
000. Since it is estimated. that the aver- 
age bank has about 1,750 depositors, the 
general average per capita loss among 
depositors as a whole would finally be 
less than $125. 

It is true these averages will bring 
small comfort to the individual who has 
lost all or a goodly part of his cash in 
bank through failure. But treating the 
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bank failure situation 
as a public question, we 
must take it by and 
large and not in indi- 
vidual cases. The facts 
are that nine out of ten 
banks were not involved 
in suspensions and 
therefore caused the 
public no losses. 

There is another pub- 
lic aspect of this bank 
failure matter that has 
been thrown entirely 
out of focus, and that 
is the question of the 
relative safety of money 
entrusted to banks as 
deposits compared with 
what happened to it 
elsewhere during the 
year 1931. What was 
the loss ratio for money 
on deposit in banks at 
the outset of 1931 as 
compared with money 
invested in stocks or bonds or commodi- 
ties? 

At the outset of 1931 there was on 
deposit in all banks the aggregate sum 
of about $57,250,000,000. As we have 
already estimated, some $500,000,000 of 
this may ultimately be lost to depositors. 
That would be less than 9/10 of one 
per cent of the total. That is, the money 
in our banks was 99-1/10 per cent safe 
throughout the most disastrous year in 
the history of the nation. 


COMMODITIES, BONDS, STOCKS 


HOW about dollars invested in com- 
modities? The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics wholesale price index for all com- 
modities stood at 77 at the opening of 
1931 and at 66 at the close. This was 
a drop of 14 per cent. 

How about bonds? A standard index 
for a representative group stood at 99.6 
in January, 1931, and at 81.6 in De- 
cember, a loss of 18 per cent. 

Finally, how about stocks? A stand- 
ard index comprising over 400 good 
American stocks suffered a depreciation 
of 48 per cent during 1931 alone, and at 
the end of that year it was over 69 per 


“As compared with other lines of business during this 
depression, banking need not apologize to anyone,” 
said Mr. Haas before the Los Angeles Convention of the 
American Bankers Association. The JOURNAL publishes 
here the facts he gave in support of his statement. This 
article is taken from his address as retiring President 


of the Association 


cent below the 1929 average price level 
on which a great many investors in this 
field established their positions. 

Some one might very properly state 
that this is not a fair comparison as 
many are still holding their investments 
and recently they have shown a material 
improvement marketwise, so that it is 
impossible at this time to determine 
their ultimate losses. This is true and 
the calculation must then be compar- 
able to the recoveries made on deposits 
in closed banks. We do know, however, 
that during 1931 the national banks re- 
ported charge-offs equal to 1.55 per cent 
of their total investment holdings which 
is 65/100 per cent in excess of the ulti- 
mate loss on closed banks. Again, one 
might say that banks continued to fail 
during 1932 involving further losses to 
depositors, but here again we find that 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change dropped from $49,500,000,000 
in September, 1930, to $47,500,000,000 
in January, 1931, a loss of $2,000,000,- 
000 in only four months, and they con- 
tinued their losses for some time during 
the current year. The same thing held 
true in (CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 


A Good Record for Banking~ 


—United Action for the Future 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


“The road back to prosperity is a long, uphill trail. 

There will be setbacks and discouragements; and, when 

the objective is reached, prosperity will bring new 

problems to test wisdom and patience,” Mr. Sisson re- 

minded bankers at the Los Angeles Convention. The 

following is taken from his address as the new Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association 


F MORE serious concern to bank- 
ers than the unjust and, in many 
cases, absurd accusations that 
have been hurled against them is the 
loss of confidence in the soundness and 
stability of financial institutions due to 
the numerous bank failures of recent 
years. In their defense, bankers can 
justly claim that they have been sub- 
jected to unprecedented difficulties. 
They can justly point out that the seri- 
ousness of the situation has been ex- 
aggerated; that the number of banks 
that have closed is only a small propor- 
tion of the total; that the proportion of 
deposits affected is even smaller; and 
that, even in closed institutions, the 
ultimate losses to depositors will, in 
many cases, not be large. They can 
justly lay a portion of the blame on the 
public legislative and administrative 
bodies that make and enforce the bank- 
ing laws. But such statements, while 
perfectly true, do not solve the imme- 
diate problem, which is the restoration 
of public confidence in banks. 
In the course of this depression, we 
have seen a wide-spread adoption of the 
practice of currency hoarding, which 


many of us had come 
to regard as a phase of 
an earlier era of eco- 
nomic development. The 
events of the last few 
months have, of course, 
wrought a vast im- 
provement in this situ- 
ation; and every step in 
our progress toward 
business recovery will 
further strengthen the 
position of the banks. 
But a full restoration of 
confidence will require 
time, and it will require 
also the best efforts of 
bankers to re-educate a 
frightened public to the 
fact that its money is 
safer in the banks than 
it is anywhere else. 
Only to the extent that 
the public returns to 
the banks will the latter 
be enabled to play their 
essential part in financing business re- 
covery. 


THE PROBLEMS 


THE first problem confronting bank- 
ers today, therefore, is the restoration of 
confidence in the banks themselves. The 
second is the restoration of confidence 
in the economic future of the United 
States, and, more specifically, of the 
confidence of the individual business 
man in the future possibilities of his 
own business. This is the pleasing 
counterpart of the banker’s unpopular 
conservatism in times of business ex- 
pansion. Just as the banker is the last 
to succumb to the extravagant delusions 
of perpetual prosperity, so is he the last 
to give way to blind despair when ad- 
versity overtakes the business world. He 
stands at a point of vantage from which 
he can see present events in their true 
perspective. In this way he attains an 
emotional stability that is not only one 
of his chief assets in gaining and hold- 
ing the respect and confidence of his 
clients but enables him to perform an 
invaluable service to the community by 
helping to correct the alternating ex- 


cesses of optimism and pessimism that 
tend to overtake those with a less broad 
financial vision. 

But the bankers of the United States 
are facing today a problem of more per- 
manent and fundamental nature than 
that of fostering economic recovery. The 
events of the last few years have 
brought into being—or, rather, have 
crystallized—a demand for sweeping 
changes in our banking system. Legis- 
lation designed to effect such changes 
has been introduced in Congress, and 
it may be taken for granted that legisla- 
tion of some kind will be enacted in the 
not distant future. It is the duty and the 
privilege of American bankers to use 
their influence—and that influence is 
very great—to see that the changes 
made are in accord with sound banking 
principles and with the present needs 
of the country. It is not necessary at 
present to discuss the proposed changes 
in detail, and it is obviously impossi- 
ble to utter a blanket commendation or 
blanket condemnation of those 
changes as a whole. Some of them are 
clearly good; some are clearly bad; and 
others are subject to honest differences 
of opinion among competent judges. 
Suffice it to say that the bankers can 
go far toward determining the nature of 
the changes that are made by using 
their united influence at the points 
where substantial agreement is possible. 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 


RECENT events have unquestionably 
exposed weaknesses in our banking sys- 
tem. When we consider the exceptional 
character of the period through which 
we have passed, we are justified in con- 
gratulating ourselves that the system 
has functioned as well as it has. Indi- 
vidual bankers, particularly, are to be 
commended for the wisdom, forebear- 
ance, and courage they have shown dur- 
ing one of the most trying episodes in 
the world’s financial history. But when 
we compare our record with those of 
other nations that have faced equal or 
greater difficulties, we are forced to 
conclude that there is room for great 
improvement in our banking system. 
Even more (CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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The Federal Government’s 


Program of Action 


IQUIDATION is always character- 
istic of periods of business read- 
justment and depression. It serves 

to eliminate points of weaknesses and 
maladjustments which inevitably de- 
velop in periods of unhealthy expansion. 

But there is a point beyond which 
this process is purely destructive. That 
point was reached many months ago. 

During the two years following the 
peak reached in the autumn of 1929, 
loans and investments of member banks 
declined by about $3,000,000,000. In the 
short period of nine months which fol- 
lowed the European collapse, they fell 
by not less than $5,000,000,000. Fear 
was the impelling force that carried con- 
traction and depression to new depths— 
fear first as to the soundness of our 
banks manifested in the hoarding of 
currency, which buried hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and paralyzed the rest; 
and fear for the ability of our credit 
structure to withstand the blows from 
abroad. 


AMPLE CREDIT IS ESSENTIAL 


THE effect of extreme liquidation on 
the business situation is increased by 
another sort of fear, the fear on the part 
of the business man that credit facilities 
which are essential to his operation will 
not be available. Ample and active 
credit is essential to the commencement 
of recovery. When purchasing power has 
been depleted by declining business and 
employment, and markets and values 
have contracted, credit is the primer 
needed to set the wheels of industry 
again in motion. 

In the autumn of last year, after al- 
most overpowering difficulties attend- 
ing more than two years of contraction 
in industry, agriculture and trade, a 
third fear confronted us—fear for the 
dollar itself. Germany’s credit had col- 
lapsed. The impossible had happened. 
England had gone off the gold standard. 
By the end of 1931 the gold standard 
had become inoperative in 18 other 
countries. In some quarters the belief 
was frankly expressed that, under the 
double impact of foreign withdrawals 
and domestic hoarding, the United 
States too would be forced to follow 
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By 
HON. OGDEN L. MILLS 


“It has been said that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation benefits only 
the great city banks and other large 
institutions. The contrary is true. The 
great majority of banks which have bor- 
rowed from the Corporation are located 
in small towns,” Secretary Mills stated 
before the Los Angeles Convention. The 
portion of his address describing the 
activities of the R. F. C. and recent 
Federal Reserve policy is published here 


e 
England with literally incalculable con- 
sequences. Here was a situation that 
called for prompt, vigorous and decisive 
action. 

We are now in a position to turn to 
the program itself. It divided itself, 
broadly speaking, in two main lines of 
endeavor: first, to underpin the credit 
structure of the country, and, secondly, 
to counteract the fearful contraction of 
credit occasioned by the drain of gold 
and the hoarding of currency. 

The first part of the program was 
made effective by making available the 


credit of the Federal Government, 
through the medium of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, to all of the 
great credit-giving institutions of the 
country, such as insurance companies, 
joint stock land banks, Federal land 
banks, intermediate credit banks, agri- 
cultural credit associations, building and 
loan associations, mortgage companies 
and, above all, to the banks, the progres- 
sive failure of which it was imperative 
to arrest. The organization of the Cor- 
poration followed upon that of the Na- 
tional Credit Association, which had 
borne the first impact of the battle. The 
magnitude of the task, and the vital 
need for assistance, is indicated by the 
following figures: 


R. F. C. LOANS 


AS of September 1, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had authorized 
7,500 loans to 5,609 organizations, 
aggregating $1,412,000,000. Of this 
amount, $824,000,000 was authorized to 
4,715 banks and trust companies (in- 
cluding about $32,000,000 to aid in the 
reorganization or liquidation of 376 
closed banks), $80,000,000 to 643 build- 
ing and loan associations, $72,000,000 
to 79 insurance companies, $83,000,000 
to 68 mortgage loan companies, $1,361,- 
000 to 10 agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, $11,000,000 to 17 live-stock credit 
corporations, nearly $1,500,000 to six 
joint stock land banks, $29,000,000 to 
nine Federal land banks, $405,000 to 
three credit unions, and $243,000,000 
to 49 railroads and railroad receivers. 
Relief loans aggregating $17,000,000 
were made to eight states, and loans 
aggregating $50,000,000 were made un- 
der the relief act provision for advances 
to finance the carrying and orderly mar- 
keting of agricultural products. Of the 
$1,412,000,000 authorized, $1,122,000,- 
000 had actually been disbursed on 
August 31, of which nearly $150,000,- 
000 had been repaid. In addition to the 
above, more than 500,000 individual 
loans to farmers, aggregating nearly 
$65,000,000, have been made by the 
Secretary of Agricu!ture out of the 
$107,500,000 thus far allocated to him. 

It has (CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Resolutions Adopted 


depression we are able to record 

definite signs of business improve- 
ment. In finance the evidence is con- 
clusive that the controlling trends have 
turned upward. Bank suspensions have 
sharply decreased. Currency is being 
taken Out of hoarding, and is flowing 
back into the useful activities of busi- 
ness and banking. The return flow of 
gold from abroad is evidence of the 
confidence of the rest of the world in 
our monetary system. Banks are rapidly 
paying down their borrowings, and 
building up ample reserves. Improve- 
ment in general business is shown by 
advancing commodity prices, increasing 
volumes of industrial production and 
railroad traffic, and a sharp decrease in 
commercial insolvencies. 

We acknowledge with appreciation 
and gratitude the signal services of the 
Federal Reserve System which has met 
with calm courage the extraordinary de- 


Fee the first time during this long 


which we are gradually emerging. We 
make record of our high esteem for the 
invaluable services rendered by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in 
affording liquidity during this emer- 
gency to resources temporarily disbarred 
from the ordinary channels of credit 
accommodation. In recent months hope 
has dispelled fear throughout the nation, 


and confidence is replacing doubt. The ! 


task that lies ahead is that of fostering 
the processes of recovery, and of de- 
voting every effort to the lessening of 
unemployment. 


BRANCH BANKING 
THE American Bankers Association is 


by the Convention 


| which may involve the statutory state 
| or national rights and privileges of any 
| banks, the Association feels that it 
mands of this troubled period from | 


should not attempt to commit our mem- 
bership as a whole to any rigid line of 
action but should instead refer such 
questions in each case to the divisions 
which have been specifically created to 
specialize in particular aspects of bank- 
ing operations and policy. 

It is recognized that the subject of 
branch banking has become a question 
of such a highly controversial nature as 
between banks operating under various 
conditions that the Association as a 
whole feels it should not attempt at this 
time to formulate a definite attitude 
aimed to commit all types of bankers on 
this many-sided question. 

We believe, therefore, that any ex- 
pression and action on branch banking 


designed and administered to give or-/ should be left to the specialized consid- 


ganized representation to the many/ 


diverse and at times even conflicting 
interests involved in the various phases 
of banking. 

For this reason the different divisions 
have been set up to give opportunity for 
the study and expression of views and 
the taking of suitable action regarding 
problems affecting the functional and 
charter interests of all types of banks, 
subject to the direction of the General 
Convention. 

Whenever there arise broad questions 
of policy the carrying out of which may 
be beneficial to one and perhaps detri- 
mental to another group of members or 


eration of the various divisions. 


GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS 


GUARANTY of bank deposits carries 
an idea that naturally appeals to people 
in general on casual consideration. How- 
ever, in principle it is unsound and in 
practice it is unworkable. It has been 
tried in eight states and it has not only 
failed in every case but it has resulted 
in increasing the number of bank fail- 
ures. Taxing properly managed banks 
to make up losses of failed banks is 
not only unfair and unreasonable but it 
weakens the whole banking structure. 
Again guaranty of deposits places the 


incompetent and reckless banker on an 
equal footing with the able and conser- 
vative banker, which encourages bad 
banking at the expense of sound bank- 
ing. We are therefore opposed to the 
passage of any law carrying a guaranty 
of bank deposits and believe that it is 
against the interest of the people of the 
United States to develop any such sys- 
tem. 


EXPENSE OF GOVERNMENT 


EXCESSIVE governmental borrowing, 
and excessive taxation by our national, 
state, and municipal governments con- 
stitute a menace to agriculture, industry, 
trade, and transportation that is almost 
beyond measure. It is probable that the 
taxes levied against the.people of the 
United States in 1932 will amount to 30 
cents out of every earned dollar. Care- 
ful compilations indicate that one per- 
son in every ten of our population is on 
some public payroll. Our national debt 
has increased by more than 26 per cent 
since the end of 1930. Great govern- 
mental expenditures beyond necessity or 
desirability have been induced and are 
being advocated by organized minorities 
seeking their own selfish advantage. It is 
not conceivable that these conditions can 
long continue without leading to pro- 
gressive disintegration of business, and 
resulting in tremendous unemployment. 

The Association therefore goes on 
record before the people of this country 
as insistently demanding the reduction 
of public expenditures, and as being 
unalterably opposed to the continuation 
of the present high rates of taxation, 
and the progressive piling up of our 
public debt. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 

THE American Bankers Association 
adheres to its view of the necessity of 
adequate protective provisions in Sec- 
tion 5219 U. S. Revised Statutes to pre- 
vent unjust and discriminatory taxation 
by the states of national banking asso- 
ciations and declares that the bills in- 
troduced in Congress at the last session 
limiting the taxation of national bank 
shares to (CONTINUED ON PAGE 63) 
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The Committees and Commissions 


HE following list includes the 

membership of the various Com- 

missions and Committees of the 
American Bankers Association (except- 
ing those of the Divisions and Sections) 
for the coming year under the new ad- 
ministration; the membership of the 
Federal and State Legislative Councils; 
members-at-large of the Executive 
Council; and the Vice-Presidents for 
territories and in foreign countries: 


Five Members-at-Large 
of Executive Council 

Walter S. McLucas, chairman of the 
board, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

William F. Morrish, president, Bank of 
America, National Trust and Savings Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 

J. Arthur House, president, Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John K. Ottley, president, First National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Edmund S. Wolfe, president, First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents 
for Territories 

ALASKA: E. A. Rasmusen, 
Bank of Alaska, Skagway. 

CANAL ZONE: G. S. Schaeffer, vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank, Cristobal. 

Hawai: C. H. Cooke, president, Bank 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: N. E. Mullen, 
president, Peoples Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Manila. 

Porto Rico: To be elected at the next 
meeting of the Porto Rico Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


president, 


Vice-Presidents for 
Foreign Countries 

Canaba: J. A. McLeod, general manager, 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto. 

CHINA: Frank J. Raven, president, 
American Oriental Banking Corporation, 
Shanghai. 

CuBA: Joaquin Gelats, partner, N. Gelats 
and Company, Havana. 

ENGLAND: F. A. Klingsmith, manager, 
Bankers Trust Company, London. 

FRANCE: Parker McComas, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, Paris. 

ISLE OF PINES: John A. Miller, president, 
National Bank and Trust Company, Nueva 
Gerona. 

Mexico: R. J. Garcia, president, Banco 
de Nuevo Leon, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon. 

NEWFOUNDLAND: Angus A. Werlich, 
manager, Bank of Montreal, St. Johns. 

PANAMA: Ernesto De La Guardia, presi- 
dent, Banco Nacional, Panama. 


Agricultural Commission 
H. Lane Young, executive manager, Citi- 
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for 1932-33 


zens and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Chairman. 
Dan H. Otis, Madison, Wis., Director. 
(Term expiring 1933) 


Joseph W. Bradley, vice-president, Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company, 
Spokane, Washington. 

F. C. Dorsey, vice-president, Liberty 
Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 

P. B. Doty, president, First National 
Bank, Beaumont, Texas. 

Wm. K. Payne, chairman of board, 
Auburn-Cayuga National Bank and Trust 
Company, Auburn, N. Y. 


H. LANE YOUNG 


Chairman of the Agricultural Commis- 

sion. He is executive manager, Citizens 

and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


(Term expiring 1934) 

Fred A. Irish, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Fargo, N. D. 

Ben S. Paulen, chairman, First National 
Bank, Independence, Kans. 

A. C. Kingston, vice-president, Citizens 
National Bank, Stevens Point, Wis. 

H. Lane Young, executive manager, Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

(Term expiring 1935) 

Chas. M. Smith, president, Marble Sav- 
ings Bank, Rutland, Vt. 

Chas. A. Faircloth, cashier, Passaic Na- 
tional Bank, Passaic, N. J. 

E. B. Harshaw, vice-president, Grove 
City National Bank, Grove City, Pa. 

W. T. Daniel, cashier, Bank of Waverly, 
Waverly, Va. 


Associate Members 
Agricultural Commission 


J. E. Huntoon, vice-president, Bank of 


America, National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, Sacramento, Calif. 

Frederick P. Champ, president, Cache 
Valley Banking Company, Logan, Utah. 


Advisory Council 
Agricultural Commission 
H. L. Russell, director, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
F. D. Farrell, president, Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kans. 


Bank Management Commission 


Arthur B. Taylor, president, Lorain 
County Savings and Trust Company, 
Elyria, Ohio, Chairman. 

Ronald Ransom, vice-president, Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, Vice- 
Chairman. 

Frank W. Simmonds, Deputy Manager, 
American Bankers Association, New York 
City, Secretary. 


(Term expiring 1933) 


Orval W. Adams, vice-president, Utah 
State National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ronald Ransom, vice-president, Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

P. D. Houston, chairman of board, 
American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


(Term expiring 1934) 


Lawrence W. Eley, vice-president, Se- 
curity-First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

H. H. Griswold, president, First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Elmira, 

E. H. Sensenich, vice-president, United 
States National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


(Term expiring 1935) 


Arch W. Anderson, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, III. 

M. H. Malott, president, Citizens Bank, 
Abilene, Kans. 

Arthur B. Taylor, president, Lorain 
County Savings and Trust Company, Ely- 
ria, Ohio. 

EX-OFFICIO 

Vice-President, National Bank Division: 
Irving W. Cook, president, First National 
Bank, New Bedford, Mass. 

Vice-President, Savings Division: Hen- 
ry S. Kingman, treasurer, Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Vice-President, State Bank Division: 
Clyde Hendrix, president, Tennessee Valley 
Bank, Decatur, Ala. 

Vice-President, Trust Division: H. L. 
Standeven, vice-president, Exchange Trust 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-President, American Institute of 
Banking: Albert S. Puelicher, vice-presi- 
dent, Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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greater protection to. 


OOKKEEPING without books... but with Recordak photographs customers’ statement 
a saving of 334% in labor, 40% in ma- sheets in duplicate for the bank’s own records. 


chines and 50% in stationery. 


The expensive duplication of work involved in 


Bookkeeping without books ... but with an double posting is eliminated. The savings are 
indisputable record of every check transaction, great. Rent Recordak for $25 a month—no 


vital protection against fraud. 
Recordak photographs 30 checks 
for one cent...on 16 mm. Recordak 
Safety Film. This record protects you 
against cancelled check fraud, inside 
irregularity, errors and disputes... 
and at the same time gives you a 
tamper-proof, abstraction-proof file. 


charge for installation or upkeep. 
Hundreds of banks now use it — and 
find it indispensable. 


Investigate Recordak. A request from you 
will bring complete Recordak information, 
with a list of users near you, who will be 
glad to show you the increased efficiency, 
economy, and protection which Recordak 
makes possible. Write today. 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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KAIDEN-KEYSTONE 
ARTHUR B. TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Bank Management 
Commission. He is president, Lorain 
County Savings and Trust Company, 
Elyria, Ohio 


Vice-President, State Secretaries Section: 
J. W. Brislawn, secretary, Washington 
Bankers Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Past Chairman: Fred W. Ellsworth, 
vice-president, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Commerce and Marine Commission 


Fred I. Kent, director, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 

W. Espey Albig, Deputy Manager, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, New York City, 
Secretary. 


(Term expiring 1933) 


J. B. Chaffey, vice-president, California 
Bank, Los Angeles, California. 

J. R. Kraus, chairman of board, Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Walter S. McLucas, chairman of board, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nathan D. Prince, president, Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Frank O. Watts, chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Term expiring 1934) 


Fred I. Kent, director, Bankers Trust 
Company, 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Robert F. Maddox, chairman, executive 
committee, First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of board, 
Irving Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

John R. Washburn, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president, Philadel- 
phia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Term expiring 1935) 


Robertson Griswold, vice - president, 
Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Evans Woollen, president, Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Lewis L. Strauss, member of firm, Kuhn 
Loeb and Company, New York, N. Y. 

J. F. Flournoy, Jr., vice-president, Whit- 


ney National Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Walter L. Dunham, president, Detroit 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Economic Policy Commission 


Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chairman. 

Gurden Edwards, New York City, Secre- 
tary. 


(Term expiring 1933) 


Nathan Adams, president, First National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

Thomas B. McAdams, executive man- 
ager, State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 

Max B. Nahm, vice-president, Citizens 
National Bank, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Charles F. Zimmerman, president, First 
National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 


(Term expiring 1934) 


Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. S. Hecht, president, Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, III. 

W. D. Longyear, vice-president, Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Term expiring 1935) 


E. W. Decker, president, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jas. R. Leavell, president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Walter H. Bennett, president, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York. 

A. P. Giannini, chairman of board, Bank 
of America, National Trust and Savings 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


Public Education Commission 


John H. Puelicher, president, Marshall 
and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., Chair- 
man. 

Richard W. Hill, New York City, Secre- 
tary. 

P. R. Williams, vice-president, Bank of 
America, National Trust and Savings Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

O. Howard Wolfe, cashier, Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Albert S. Puelicher, vice-president, Mar- 
shall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Karl G. Kalde, First National Bank, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Frank M. Totton, second vice-president, 
Chase National Bank, New York. 

Henry S. Johnson, secretary, South Caro- 
lina Bankers Association, Columbia, S. C. 


Administrative Committee 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
Chairman. 

Francis Marion Law, president, First 
National Bank, Houston, Texas. 

Rudolf S. Hecht, president, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

P. D. Houston, chairman of board, 
American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

Harry J. Haas, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. R. Cain, Jr., vice-president, Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 


Gilbert L. Daane, president, Grand Rap- 
ids Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

L. A. Andrew, vice-president, First Bank 
and Trust Company, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

R. M. Sims, vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Frank N. Hall, comptroller, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wall G. Coapman, secretary, Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Walter Tufts, president, Worcester 
County National Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

Heyward E. Boyce, president, Maryland 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 

J. Stewart Baker, vice-chairman of 
board, Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, 
New York. 

Robert M. Hanes, president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. 


UNDERWOOD 
FRED I. KENT 
Chairman of the Commerce and Marine 
Commission. He is director, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York 


Bankruptcy Committee 


M. R. Sturtevant, vice-president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. 

Charles W. Boyden, president, Farmers 
State Bank, Sheffield, III. 

Frank L. Carson, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Wichita, Kans. 

Ralph Stone, chairman of board, Detroit 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Lee S. Buckingham, vice-president, Clin- 
ton Trust Company, New York City. 

Advisory Member: Thomas B. Paton, 
General Counsel, New York, N. Y. 


Committee on Federal Legislation 


Robert V. Fleming, president, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

Alex P. Reed, vice-president, Fidelity 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Levi H. Morris, president, Newton Trust 
Company, Newton, N. J. 

E. W. Stout, president, Fletcher Ameri- 
can National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DeWitt E. McKinstry, president, High- 
land-Quassaick National Bank and Trust 
Company, Newburgh, New York. 

Lane D. Webber, vice-president, First 
National Trust and Savings Bank, San 
Diego, Cal. 
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Chairman, Federal Legislation, National 
Bank Division, Spencer S. Marsh, vice- 
president and cashier, National Newark and 
Essex Banking Company, Newark, N. J. 

Chairman, Federal Legislation, Savings 
Division, Howard Moran, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, Federal Legislation, State 
Bank Division, C. J. Kirschner, vice-presi- 
dent, Markle Banking and Trust Company, 
Hazleton, Pa. 

Chairman, Federal Legislation, Trust Di- 
vision, Edward J. Fox, president, Easton 
Trust Company, Easton, Pa. 


Federal Legislative Council 


Robert V. Fleming, president, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 


COL. LEONARD AYRES 
Chairman of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission. He is vice-president, Cleveland 

Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


ALABAMA: M. A. Vincentelli, president, 
Alabama National Bank, Montgomery. 

ARIZONA: Sylvan C. Ganz, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: F. W. Niemeyer, president, 
Bankers Trust Company, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: Lane D. Webber, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Trust and Savings 
Bank, San Diego. 

CoLtorapo: Alonzo Petteys, 
Farmers State Bank, Brush. 

CONNECTICUT: John B. Byrne, vice-presi- 
dent, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford. 

DELAWARE: J. G. Townsend, Jr., presi- 
dent, Baltimore Trust Company, Selbyville. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Robert V. Flem- 
ing, president, Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington. 

FLoripa: R. J. Binnicker, president, First 
National Bank, Tampa. 

GEORGIA: J. Truman Holland, vice-presi- 
dent, Commercial Bank, Thomasville. 

IDAHO: O. M. Mackey, cashier, American 
Bank and Trust Company, Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS: W. R. McGaughey, vice-presi- 


cashier, 


dent, Millikin National Bank, Decatur. 

INDIANA: E. W. Stout, president, Fletch- 
er American National Bank, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: C. E. Beman, vice-president, 
Mahaska County State Bank, Oskaloosa. 

Kansas: F. J. Miller, president, First 
National Bank, Ottawa. 

KENTUCKY: Lee P. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity and Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville. 

LoulIsIANA: W. P. O’Neal, vice-president, 
Canal Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 
leans. 

MAINE: H. F. Libby, cashier, Pittsfield 
National Bank, Pittsfield. 

MARYLAND: Heyward E. Boyce, presi- 
dent, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Walter Tufts, presi- 
dent, Worcester County National Bank, 
Worcester. 

MICHIGAN: Gilbert L. Daane, president, 
Grand Rapids Savings Bank, Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA: C. B. Brombach, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank, Minneapolis. 

MississipPI: F. W. Foote, president, 
First National Bank, Hattiesburg. 

Missouri: Charles B. Mudd, cashier, 
First National Bank, St. Charles. 

MOontTANA: E. J. Bowman, president, 
Daly Bank and Trust Company, Anaconda. 

NEBRASKA: James B. Owen, vice-presi- 
dent, Stock Yards National Bank, Omaha. 

NeEvaDA: W. J. Harris, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Reno. 

New HAMPSHIRE: John S. Childs, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Hillsborough. 

New Jersey: Levi H. Morris, president, 
Newton Trust Company, Newton. 

New Mexico: E. M. Brickley, cashier, 
First National Bank, Carrizozo. 

New York: DeWitt E. McKinstry, 
president, Highland-Quassaick National 
Bank and Trust Company, Newburgh. 

NorRTH CAROLINA: Robert M. Hanes, 
president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem. 

NortH Dakota: J. E. Davis, president, 
Dakota National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Bismarck. 

Oun10: R. Q. Baker, chairman of board 
and executive vice-president, Coshocton 
National Bank, Coshocton. 

OKLAHOMA: F. P. Johnson, president, 
First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

OREGON: John N. Edlefsen, vice-presi- 
dent, United States National Bank, Port- 
land. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Alex P. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

RHODE IsLAND: Arthur L. Perry, presi- 
dent, Washington Trust Company, West- 
erly. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: F. F. Beattie, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Greenville. 

SoutH Dakota: R. E. Driscoll, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Lead. 

TENNESSEE: Thomas D. Brabson, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Greeneville. 

Texas: W. M. Massie, vice-president, 
Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth. 

UtaH: H. M. Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent, Walker Bank and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT: Guy H. Boyce, vice-president, 
Proctor Trust Company, Proctor. 

VIRGINIA: Alex F. Ryland, vice-presi- 
dent, First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond. 


KLEIN 
JOHN H. PUELICHER 
Chairman of the Public Education Com- 
mission. He is president, Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON: Guy C: Browne, president, 
Columbia Valley Bank, Wenatchee. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Henry B. Lewis, vice- 
president and secretary, Kanawha Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN: M. E. Baumberger, assistant 
vice-president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


WYoMING: A. H. Marble, president, 


Stock Growers National Bank, Cheyenne. 


In addition to the names listed above 
the Federal Legislative Council, as per 
By-Laws of the Association, is com- 
posed of the members of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of the Divisions and 
Sections, and the Vice-Presidents of the 
Association and of the Trust, Savings, 
National Bank and State Bank Divi- 
sions in each state. The By-Laws pro- 
vide that in each state the elective 
Executive Council member of the Fed- 
eral Legislative Council (or if there is 
no such member, the State Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association) shall be Chair- 
man of a subcommittee to be composed 
of the members of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council in that state and such other 
members as the State Chairman shall 
appoint. 


Finance Committee 


Francis Marion Law, president, First 
National Bank, Houston, Texas, Chairman. 

Rudolf S. Hecht, president, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La. 

P. D. Houston, chairman of board, Amer- 
ican National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mark M. Holmes, president, Exchange 
National Bank, Olean, N. Y. 

Harry H. Pond, president, Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 

Oscar L. Cox, vice-president, Bank of 
America, Na- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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How Trust Shares Helped 


Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1955 
MAXIMUM CUMULATION TYPE 
CAs of October 1, 1932) 


CHEMICAL 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company.. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation — 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. “Co. 


STEEL 
United States Steel Corporation 


FOOD 

The Borden Company 

Corn Products Refining Company 
General Foods Corporation... 
National Biscuit Company 
Standard Brands Incorporated 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 

Drug Incorporated 
Seark, 
F. W. Woolworth Co...... 


MACHINERY 

American Can Company 
American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. : 
Otis Elevator Company ... 


FARM MACHINERY 
International Harvester Company 


TOBACCO 
The American Tobacco Company ‘‘B’’ 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company ‘‘B’’ 


AUTOMOBILE 
General Motors Corporation 


PETROLEUM 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


RAILROADS 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 100 
The New York Central Railroad Co... 100 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company... 100 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 100 


UTILITIES 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co 100. 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation...... 400 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York = 
The North American Company... 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 200 
Public Service Corporation of leew Jersey 100 
The United Gas Improvement Company.. 300 


This ‘program is also available in Maximum 
Distribution Type, NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1956. 


HIS is a true story. The city is well known. It is a large 
industrial town, heavily dependent upon one industry. Its 


citizens gain their living from that industry. 


Ambitious to share in the industry’s profits as well as its 
wages, in 1927, 1928 and 1929, they were buying stock at high 


prices and were asking their banks to carry the stock for them. 


A short time before the crash, the head of a prominent invest- 
ment house in this city went from bank to bank, telling the story 
of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES to each officer. Then he 
went to the customers of the banks—in many instances with the 
bank’s cooperation. He pointed out the advantages of diversi- 
fication, of transferring their funds from one industry to many, 


from one common stock to many of the best common stocks. His 


- suggestions, fortunately, were followed and an interest in shares 


of many strong companies was substituted as collateral for stocks 


of the one industry. 


Then came the crash. The city’s manufacturing was soon 
almost paralyzed. The city’s industry was very badly hurt and 


its stock declined drastically in value, lost marketability. Its 


value fell so far that it was no longer sufficient for collateral. 
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Save One Citys Banks 


Loans secured by the more stable collateral of NORTH AMERI- 
CAN TRUST SHARES, however, did not cause the degree of em- 
barrassment to borrowers or to the banks that the single stock 


collateral loans occasioned. The contrast was impressive. 


Today the banks in this city say that if they had not held the 
sound diversified collateral provided by NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES they would have been seriously injured and they 


would have been forced to call a much larger proportion of 


their loans at a dangerous hour. 


Thus NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES helped to save the 


credit of this community. 


How the 34 stocks in the NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES portfolio were selected is 
described in a booklet “Building a Portfolio,” which will be sent free to you upon request. 
The offering price of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES /5 based upon and 
varies with the actual New York Stock Exchange 100-share lot transaction 
prices of the underlying stocks during market hours. (Full details of 
method of calculating offering price are contained in the Offering Circular.) 


1955 1956 


North /\merican 
Comalation On INCTICAT 


Type TRU ST. SHARES Type 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 


NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES PROVIDE: 


1 BALANCED DOLLAR DIVERSI- 
FICATION —Each Trust Share 
represents an ownership in all of the 
34 corporations listed on the opposite 
page — leading companies in 12 out- 
standing American industries. 


MAINTENANCE OF INVEST- 

MENT QUALITY—A Research 
Department is constantly engaged in 
studies of the conditions affecting the 
investment standing of the stocks un- 
derlying NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1955 and 1956. If these in- 
vestigations indicate that for good 
investment reasons, and solely for the 
purpose of protecting and preserving 
the quality of the investment, all or 
any part of any stock should be elimi- 
nated, such elimination may be made. 


NO SUBSTITUTION—The net 
proceeds from the sale of any 
stock which may be eliminated are re- 
turned to the Trust Shareholder. No 
discretionary substitution is permitted. 


THE CONVENIENCE AND 

SAFETY OF TRUST ADMINIS- 
TRATION—One of the world’s largest 
trust companies, as Trustee, adminis- 
ters the investment for Trust Share- 
holders, handling all details connected 
with the receipt and distribution of 
dividends, the compounding of inter- 
est monthly on all moneys of the Trust 
in its possession, etc. The Trustee’s 
continuing fees for the entire life of 
the Trust are provided for in advance. 


5 MARKETABILITY—Trust Shares 

are bearer certificates which may 
be converted into cash or the under- 
lying stocks at any time through the 
Trustee. 
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Committees and Commissions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


tional Trust and Savings Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Edw. A. Seiter, 


vice-president, Fifth 


Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, 


Frank F. Brooks, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. Sumner James, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Foundation Trustees 


John H. Puelicher, president, Marshall 
and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., Chair- 
man. 

W. Espey Albig, Deputy Manager, A. 
B. A., New York City, Secretary. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, III. 

Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John G. Lonsdale, president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of board, Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York City. 

R. C. Stephenson, vice-president, St. 
Joseph County Savings Bank, South Bend, 
Ind. 


Ex-OFFICIO 


President, First and Second Vice-presi- 
dents and Executive Manager, American 
Bankers Association, and Educational Di- 
rector of the American Institute of Banking. 


Insurance Committee 


W. F. Keyser, secretary, Missouri Bank- 
ers Association, Sedalia, Mo., Chairman. 

James E. Baum, Deputy Manager, A. 
B. A., New York City, Secretary. 

Chas. H. Ayers, vice-president, First 
Wayne National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Cooper D. Winn, insurance manager, 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

Frank K. Houston, first vice-president, 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, III. 

Advisory Member: Thomas B. Paton, 
General Counsel, 22 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Committee on Membership 


George V. Drew, vice-president, Chase 
National Bank, New York, N. Y., Chair- 
man. 

Harris C. Kirk, vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

John B. Byrne, vice-president, Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

E. M. Brickley, cashier, First National 
Bank, Carrizozo, New Mexico. 

H. B. Humason, vice-president, Ameri- 
can National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

William P. O’Neal, vice-president, Canal 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La. 

James B. Owen, vice-president, Stock 
Yards National Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. D. Simpson, vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 

Archie D. Swift, president, Central-Penn 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred A. Cuscaden, vice-president, 
Northern Trust Company Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

R. W. Holt, president, Bank of Craig, 
Craig, Mo. 

R. Q. Baker, chairman of the board 
and executive vice-president, Coshocton 
National Bank, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Protective Committee 


Names of this committee are not made 
public. 


Special Committee on Section 5219 
U. S. Revised Statutes 


Charles P. Blinn, Jr., vice-president, 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Chairman. 

Thornton Cooke, president, 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Walter S. Bucklin, president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Edward Elliott, vice-president, Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walter Kasten, president, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. R. Mattison, president, National Bank 
of Tacoma, Tacoma, Washington. 

Charles A. Burns, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Charles S. McCain, chairman of the 
board, Chase National Bank, New York, 
N. Y. 

Charles H. Mylander, vice-president, 
Huntington National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

James Ringold, president, United States 
National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Lyman E. Wakefield, president, First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. R. Williams, vice-president and trust 
officer, Bank of America, National Trust 
and Savings Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. E. Harding, president, Fort Worth 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Columbia 


Committee on State Legislation 


E. J. Bowman, president, Daly Bank and 
Trust Company, Anaconda, Mont., Chair- 
man. 

Herbert H. Smock, vice-president, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul S. Abt, vice-president, Southern 
Illinois National Bank, East St. Louis, III. 

Frank B. Bernard, president, Merchants 
National Bank, Muncie, Ind. 

F. B. Brady, vice-president, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Harley F. Drollinger, vice-president, 
M and T Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. P. Richardson, president, Bank of 
Union, Union, Okla. 

C. M. Bartholomew, vice-president and 
cashier, Austin National Bank, Austin, Tex. 

Ira W. Barnes, president, Ninth Bank 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

William J. Couse, president, Asbury Park 
National Bank and Trust Company, As- 
bury Park, N. J. 


A. C. Kingston, vice-president, Citizens 
National Bank, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Matt Weightman, Jr., vice-president, 
Fidelity Savings State Bank, Topeka, Kans, 


Ex-OFFICIO 


Chairman State Legislation, National 
Bank Division, M. E. Holderness, vice- 
president, First National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Chairman State Legislation, Savings 
Division, Henry S. Kingman, treasurer, 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Chairman State Legislation, State Bank 
Division, Fred B. Brady, vice-president, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Chairman State Legislation, Trust Divi- 
sion, Edward J. Fox, president, Easton 
Trust Company, Easton, Pa. 


State Legislative Council 


E. J. Bowman, president, Daly Bank and 
Trust Company, Anaconda, Montana, 
Chairman. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


ALABAMA: M. A. Vincentelli, president, 
Alabama National Bank, Montgomery. 

ARIZONA: Sylvan C. Ganz, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: F. W. Niemeyer, president, 
Bankers Trust Company, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: Herbert H. Smock, vice- 
president, Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

CoLorapo: Alonzo  Petteys, 
Farmers State Bank, Brush. 

CONNECTICUT: John B. Byrne, vice-presi- 
dent, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Compa- 
ny, Hartford. 

DELAWARE: J. G. Townsend, Jr., presi- 
dent, Baltimore Trust Company, Selbyville. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: R. V. Fleming, 
president, Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton. 

FLoripa: R. J. Binnicker, president, First 
National Bank, Tampa. 

GEORGIA: J. Truman Holland, vice-presi- 
dent, Commercial Bank, Thomasville. 

IDAHO: O. M. Mackey, cashier, American 
Bank and Trust Company, Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS: Paul S. Abt, vice-president, 
Southern Illinois National Bank, East St. 
Louis. 

INDIANA: Frank B. Bernard, president, 
Merchants National Bank, Muncie. 

Iowa: C. C. Jacobsen, vice-president, 
Security National Bank, Sioux City. 

Kansas: Matt Weightman, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident, Fidelity Savings State Bank, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY: Lee P. Miller, vice-president, 
Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company, 
Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: W. P. O’Neal, vice-president, 
Canal Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 
leans. 

MAINE: H. F. Libby, cashier, Pittsfield 
National Bank, Pittsfield. 

MARYLAND: Heyward E. Boyce, presi- 
dent, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Edwin R. Rooney, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Boston. 

MICHIGAN: Henry M. Zimmerman, chair- 
man of the board, First National Bank, 
Pontiac. 

MINNESOTA: (CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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Statements of Condition September 30, 1932 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds and Certificates 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate (Bank Building) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock a ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 4 


by Foreman-State National Bank 
Assets Transferred after Deducting Reserves 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock paid in ° 
Surplus Fund . ‘ 
Other Undivided Profits 
Discount Collected but not Earned . 

Dividend No. 201, payable Sept. 30, 1932 ° 
Liability Account of Acceptances 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


under Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit 
Guaranteed by Customers 


Contingent Liability 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ‘ 
United States Bonds and Certificates 
Time Loans and Discounts ‘ 
Other Bonds and 


by Foreman-State Bank 
Assets Transferred after Deducting Reserves 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock paid in 
Surplus Fund . ° 
Other Undivided Profits . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ‘ 
Reserve for Bonds held and Contingencies 
Contingent Liabilities on Other Banks’ Bills Sold 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


Combined 
Capital, Surplus and Profits. 


Demand Deposits ‘ . 414,881,407.69  440,760,194.18 


Time Deposits . . a ° $121, 159,024.24 
Demand Deposits ‘ 23,856,137.46 145,015,161.70 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


$190,459,520.57 
72,258,561.87 
21,488,992.34 
177,975,347.17 
10,137 ,934.13 
1,500,000.00 
7,916,801.20 
1,188,037.92 
16,433,165.38 
367,798.41 


$499,726,158.99 


$25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
5,611,256.71 
697,400.73 
750,000.00 
2,427,909.77 

8,117,782.86 


1,361,614.74 
$499 726,158.99 
$ 2,877,448.30 


First Union Trust and Savings Bank 


$ 49,669,027.66 
9,338,556.20 
25,716,223.87 
18,277 959.45 
53,630,965.48 


9,233,299.38 
2,460,452.04 
$168,326,484.08 
$ 10,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
873,498.40 
2,469,432.98 


4,000,000.00 
2,665.42 


965,725.58 
$168,326,484.08 


$61,484,755 
585,775,355 
668,052,643 
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THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF 

NEW YORK 


The great streams of money that constantly 
flow through the gigantic financial institu- 
tions of New York demand the utmost in 
protection. To the imposing list of New York 
banks that enjoy the security of York Vaults 
another important name is now added ¢ + clea . 
The First National Bank of New York. | ‘Wow 


Regardless of its size, your bank, 
too, can enjoy the same skill and 
experience in vault construction 
that have made the name of York 


preeminent throughout the 


world. We will gladly confer 
with you regarding the type and 
size of vault your bank requires. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCk CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST VAULTS 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND HONOLULU 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON PARIS 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN LOS ANGELES HAVANA 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON PITTSBURGH TOKYO 
SEATTLE CHICAGO MONTREAL SHANGHAI 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES AND CHESTS 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


weeks must take account of the fact that the 

period under review was a most critical period in 
an unusually important Presidential campaign. Busi- 
ness statisticians like to point out that, taken by and 
large, election years are not much different, and no 
doubt there is a great deal of truth in this as a general- 
ization. The coming election, however, differs from the 
normal election in that it comes at a time when the 
country is just emerging from the worst depression in 
its history, and when the issues at stake are regarded 
on that account as much more vital than under stable 
conditions. 

While the markets have given a poor account of 
themselves recently, the financial situation has con- 
tinued to improve and the general trend of business 
has been steadily, although somewhat unevenly, to- 
ward higher levels. As we enter November we are pass- 
ing the crest of normal seasonal industrial expansion, 
and it is only natural to expect a decreased rate of pro- 
duction and distribution as the year-end approaches. 
Viewing the third quarter and the beginning of the 
final quarter from this vantage point, however, it is 
possible to conclude that, just as three months ago 
we witnessed the breaking of the chain of financial de- 
flation, so in this latter period we witnessed the definite 
end of business deflation. This does not mean that the 
level of business activity in the last few weeks has 
been high as compared with normal standards, because 
obviously it has not. It means that the continuity of 
the decline has been interrupted, and that for the first 
time in four years we have seen at least a moderate fall 
business recovery. Here are a few statistical evidences. 


.; realistic survey of business during the past few 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


1. MOST of the important general indices of business 
rose for two months in succession, in August and 
September—the first time that this has occurred since 
the spring of 1931 and the first time in the fall since 
1928. The Standard Statistics index rose from its de- 
pression low of 56.5, touched in July, to 58.6 in August 
and 62.6 in September—a rise, all told, of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The more volatile indices, such as 
the financial-industrial index of the New York Herald 
Tribune, have been rising steadily since the second 
week in July. 

2. The Bureau of Labor Statistics showed in August 
the first monthly rise in employment since the depres- 
sion began. More recently in New York State, the in- 
dustrial commissioner reported the second successive 
monthly rise in employment during September, when 
the number of workers in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 6.3 per cent and payrolls 9.3 per cent. The 
rise in employment in New York State carried the labor 


index from its July low of 52.4 to 57.8 in September. 

3. Steel ingot. production, which amounted to 37,- 
502 tons daily in September, showed in that month 
its first upturn since May; while unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation showed the second 
successive rise in the same period following a steady 
decline covering the previous 16 months. 

4, The weekly rate of steel production as estimated 
by the Iron Age rose from a low of 13 per cent capac- 
ity in mid-summer to 1914 per cent the middle of 
October, an expansion of 50 per cent. 

5. Car-loadings increased from a low weekly rate 
of 489,000 in July to 622,000 in the first week of last 
month, a rise of 23 per cent. 

6. Electric power production, which touched 1,415,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours in the week ended August 13, 
increased to 1,646,000,000 kilowatt hours the first week 
of October, an expansion of 16 per cent. 

‘These examples of industrial recovery are not offered 
because they are especially sensational, but because 
they are the indices most generally regarded as stand- 
ard. In the somewhat uneven improvement recently 
seen, the lighter industries—as is traditional in the early 
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End-of-the-month figures are used in the chart for mone; 

circulation and for gold stock, while monthly averages oi 

daily figures are used for member reserve balances and Re- 

serve bank credit. September figures are computed from 
weekly statements of the Federal Reserve 
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stages of recovery—have led the ad- 
vance. The first impetus for the upward 
move was provided by the exhaustion 
of stocks of apparel and other goods ‘of 
everyday necessity, which in periods of 
depression are used up faster than they 
are replaced. 

Supporting the fall rise in business 
has been a steadily improving banking 
and financial position. Bank failures 
have fallen to quite nominal figures, 
and the daily records of the Treasury 
have shown recently a declining demand 
for Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds. Looking in another direction, 
loans on life insurance policies were re- 
ported to have declined in September 


to about 66 per cent of the peak reached ° 


in June. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


STRESSING the banking improvement 
have been the rising gold stocks and the 
declining currency circulation and mem- 
ber bank borrowings at the Federal Re- 
serve. Since the outflow of gold to 
Europe was halted in mid-June, the re- 
verse-flow of metal has added approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 to our stocks. From 
the recent peak of $5,775,000,000 on 
July 6, currency outstanding had fallen 
by the end of September to $5,605,000,- 
000, a decline of $170,000,000. 

One of the most striking changes in 
the banking picture, however, has been 
that provided by rediscounts, or member 
bank borrowings, at the Federal Re- 
serve. Following the collapse of the gold 
standard in England a year ago, when 
gold started moving out of this coun- 
try at a rapid rate, rediscounts then 
amounting to but $328,000,000, rose in 
startling fashion, until by December 30 
they had climbed to $1,024,000,000. 
The enactment of the Glass-Steagall bill, 
which made it unnecessary for member 
banks to borrow to replace gold losses, 
was the signal for the beginning of the 
liquidation of this unhealthy situation, 
and between February 3 and October 
5 rediscounts had fallen from $855,000,- 
000 to $333,000,000. 


Committees and 


Commissions 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


H. B. Humason, vice-president, American 
National Bank, St. Paul. 

MIssIsSIPPI: F. W. Foote, president, First 
National Bank, Hattiesburg. 

Missour!: F. B. Brady, vice-president, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City. 

MontTANA: E. J. Bowman, president, 
Daly Bank and Trust Company, Anaconda. 

NEBRASKA: Arthur Jensen, vice-president, 
Nebraska National Bank, Minden. 


NeEvaDA: W. J. Harris, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Reno. 

New HAMPSHIRE: John S. Childs, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Hillsborough. 

NEw JERSEY: William J. Couse, presi- 
dent, Asbury Park National Bank and Trust 
Company, Asbury Park. 

New Mexico: E. M. Brickley, cashier, 
First National Bank, Carrizozo. 

NEw York: Harley F. Drollinger, vice- 
president, M and T Trust Company, Buf- 
falo. 

NortH CAROLINA: Robert M. Hanes, 
president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem. 

NortH Dakota: J. E. Davis, president, 
Dakota National Bank and Trust Company, 
Bismarck. 

Ou10: George H. Dunn, vice-chairman of 
the board, First Central Trust Company, 
Akron. 

OKLAHOMA: D. P. Richardson, president, 
Bank of Union, Union. 

OREGON: John N. Edlefsen, vice-presi- 
dent, United States National Bank, Port- 
land. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Ira W. Barnes, presi- 
dent, Ninth Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 

RHODE IsLAND: Arthur L. Perry, presi- 
dent, Washington Trust Company, Wester- 
ly. 
SouTtH CAROLINA: F. F. Beattie, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Greenville. 

SoutH Dakota: R. E. Driscoll, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Lead. 

TENNESSEE: Thomas D. Brabson, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Greeneville. 

Texas: C. M. Bartholomew, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Austin National Bank, 
‘Austin. 

UtaH: H. M. Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent, Walker Bank and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT: Guy H. Boyce, vice-president, 
Proctor Trust Company, Proctor. 

ViRGINIA: Alex F. Ryland, vice-president, 
First and Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond. 

WASHINGTON: Guy C. Browne, president, 
Columbia Valley Bank, Wenatchee. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Henry B. Lewis, vice- 
president and secretary, Kanawha Banking 
and Trust Company, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN: A. C. Kingston, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Stevens 
Point. 

WyomING: A. H. Marble, president, 
Stock Growers National Bank, Cheyenne. 


In addition to the names listed above, 
the State Legislative Council is com- 
posed of the members of the Committee 
on State Legislation, Presidents and 
First Vice-Presidents of the Divisions 
and Sections, and Vice-Presidents of the 
Association and of the Trust, Savings, 
National Bank and State Bank Divi- 
sions in each state. The By-Laws provide 
that in each state the elective Executive 
Councw member of the State Legislative 
Council (or if there is no such mem- 
ber, the State Vice-President of the As- 
sociation) shall be Chairman of a sub- 
committee to be composed of the mem- 
bers of the State Legislative Council in 
that state and such other members as 


the State Chairman shall appoint. 
Committee on Taxation 
W. K. Payne, chairman of the board, 
Auburn-Cayuga National Bank and Trust 
Company, Auburn, New York, Chairman. 
STATE CHAIRMEN 


ALABAMA: M. A. Vincentelli, president, 
Alabama National Bank, Montgomery. 

ARIZONA: Sylvan C. Ganz, Executive 
vice-president, First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: F. W. Niemeyer, president, 
Bankers Trust Company, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: H. H. Smock, vice-presi- 
dent, Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

CoLoraDo: Alonzo Petteys, 
Farmers State Bank, Brush. 

CONNECTICUT: John B. Byrne, vice- 
president, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford. 

DELAWARE: J. G. Townsend, Jr., presi- 
dent, Baltimore Trust Company, Selby- 
ville. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Robert V. Flem- 
ing, president, Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington. 

FLoripA: R. J. Binnicker, president, First 
National Bank, Tampa. 

GeEorGIA: J. Truman Holland, vice-presi- 
dent, Commercial Bank, Thomasville. 

IDAHO: O. M. Mackey, cashier, American 
Bank and Trust Company, Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS: Paul S. Abt, vice-president, 
Southern Illinois National Bank, East St. 
Louis. 

INDIANA: Frank B. Bernard, president, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 


A Good Record 
for Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


stocks which showed a drop of $40,000,- 
000,000 from September, 1929, to Janu- 
ary, 1931, and continued their deprecia- 
tion during 1932 until only recently. 

It will be noted that the losses on 
stocks and bonds have been taken on 
the whole and I believe the proper com- 
parison should be individual investors 
with individual depositors. It is safe to 
assume that the individual investors 
with less expertly selected and less con- 
servatively restricted issues took a loss 
larger than the average. 

Do not these figures clearly indicate 
that, on the basis of actual comparisons, 
money in bank during the depression 
had a loss experience that was far less 
abnormal than that of investors in 
stocks and bonds? 

I realize and appreciate that it is 
difficult to so convince those who have 
been embarrassed or have suffered loss 
through bank failures, but these are the 
facts and, knowing the facts, we are 
able to draw our conclusions. 

There is another angle that has not 
received due public understanding—that 
is, the cause and responsibility of bank 
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failures. The idea has become widely 
prevalent that the blame rests wholly 
with banks and bankers and their faulty 
management. 

I will say without reservation that no 
class of business or business men in the 
nation today represents more capable 
management, sounder financial condi- 
tions and a greater capacity for con- 
structive public service than do the 


present 19,500 institutions that make up | 


our banking structure. 
Nor will I admit that the banks that 
have passed out of the picture through 


failure constitute the reflection on bank- | 
ing as a whole that it has been made to 


appear. 
Who is to blame if government offi- 


cials in both the state and national | 
systems, for over a period of more than | 


20 years, permitted the organization of 


great numbers of banks with insufficient | 


capital or in places where they never 
could be successful? In many instances 
in all parts of the country this took 
place over the protest of the well estab- 
lished banks. But what happened was 
this: the applicant for a charter would 
get the most influential political spon- 
sorship and the protest of the well estab- 


lished banks was made to appear as | 


selfishness on their part. However, we 
all know now that except in rare cases 
they acted for the best interests of the 
public. Before the depression began in 
1929, failures of the class of banks I 


have in mind were raising the mortality | 


ratio to a point that was causing serious 
public distrust against sound banking. 
It is true beyond question that if a 
great number of uneconomic banking 
units had not been allowed to enter the 
field, banking failures would have been 
localized and would never have become 
a national problem. 


CHANGED RURAL CONDITIONS 
THIS is not to say that all failures 


are attributable to these conditions. | 


Some rural communities that once were 
good bank locations have so changed as 
to be no longer able to support banks. 

It certainly was not wholly the fault 
of the banker if customers to whom he 
had safely loaned money year after year 
suddenly failed to meet their notes ow- 
ing to the ruination that had overtaken 
their own businesses. Nor was he to 
blame for the fact that the basic securi- 
ties of the nation’s industries, municipal 
governments, even of the national Gov- 
ernment, suddenly suffered such market 
depreciations that he could not realize 
from them the deposits entrusted to 
them rapidly enough to meet the hys- 


terical demands for cash from his | 


Tumor-scared depositors. 


Converting 
Collections 
Into Cash 


The best collection system is that 
which converts time items into 


RESERVE in the least time at the 
lowest cost. 


We reach all points in the Third Federal 

Reserve District as well as the principal 

cities and towns in the United States direct. 
No loss of time in receiving remittances 
or advices of credit. 


We have private telephone lines to our local 
telegraph office and into New York City. 


No delay in making telegraphic —_ 


fers. 


We operate our Transit and Collection 
Departments twenty-four hours each day. 


Mail matter addressed to us or by us 
wastes no time in the Post Office. 


‘All items handled at par for cor- 


respondents. No charge for tele- 
graphic transfers of funds. 


 £i— 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus ....... . . $42,000,000 
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Correspondence 


Interest on Deposits 


THE Journal published in September 
an article by Frank W. Simmonds, 
Deputy Manager of the American 
Bankers Association and Secretary of 
the Bank Management Commission, 
summarizing the results of an extensive 
survey made by the Commission on 
“How Much Do Banks Pay for De- 
posits?” This article has aroused wide- 
spread attention. 


To the JourNAL: 
have been in the banking business for 27 
years and this is the first time I have ever seen 
consolidated into one document such complete and 
informative data on the subject of interest rates 
on balances. I am very familiar with the pre- 
vailing rates in the Middle and Southern States, 
and so am in position to testify as to the accuracy 
of your data. 
. J. Paro, 
Vice-President. 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


And a Louisiana banker contributes 
the following in regard to interest on 
public deposits: 


To the JourNAL: 

I have been doing a good deal of work in the 
way of considering interest on public deposits. 
We had a fiscal agency law in this state, which 
provided that banks had to pay 3 per cent or over 
and had to lend the state at the same rate they 
paid on deposits. I was chairman of the committee 
of our Louisiana Bankers Association which just 
put through a fiscal agency bill providing that the 
banks are to pay on deposits from 1 per cent to 
3 per cent, the rate to be fixed bi-annually in 
advance of qualifying by the State Board of 
Liquidation within the above limits, and that loans 
shall be at such a rate as may be agreed upon 
between the banks and the state, not to exceed 
6 per cent, and that in figuring interest on deposits, 
float and 20 per cent of the balance comprising 
the reserve required by Louisiana laws may be 
deducted from the interest calculation. Similar 
provisions were incorporated in the Act regarding 
deposits of all the political subdivisions of the 
state, so that from an interest point of view the 
banks of Louisiana are in much better shape in 
dealing with the public bodies than they were 
before. 

James C. Botton, 
Vice-President. 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company, 
Alexandria, La. 


Politically Alert 


BANKERS who have read _ the 
JOURNAL through the years may recall 


“The Chills and Thrills of a Much 
Robbed Banker’, which was published 
in February, 1927. It recounted the ex- 
periences of a banker who had been the 
victim of no less than four bank rob- 
beries. The writer of that article we in- 
troduce again, this time as the president 
of the Arkansas Bankers Association. 
He comments here on banking and 


politics, and writes from experience in 
both. 


To the JourNAL: 

I was impressed with the letter of (former) 
President Harry J. Haas calling upon bankers to 
become politically alert. I am State Senator and 
have made the same appeal to bankers in our state 
affairs. We have a state legislative session coming 
in January. I have urged them to send the most 
dependable men possible to the session. Bankers 
are entirely too indifferent as to those who repre- 
sent them. As the only banker in the last Senate, 
I was compelled to spend long hours in pleading 
and presenting every known argument to prevent 
dangerous laws from being proposed and passed. 

I wish to renew our past acquaintance and ex- 
= my appreciation of the splendid strides our 
OURNAL has made in the past few years. It has 
become “human” and interesting. 

Storm O. WHALEY, 
President. 
Arkansas Bankers Association, 


Trade Acceptances 


THE JourNAL acknowledges the fol- 
lowing letter and reproduces on this 
page the trade acceptance form fur- 
nished by Mr. Dever, as now authorized 
by the American Acceptance Council. 


To the JourNAL: 

In illustrating Mr. W. S. Cousins’ article, 
“Trade Acceptances Simplify Credit Problems’’, a 
form was shown titled “form of trade acceptance 
authorized by the American Acceptance Council’. 
This form contained the statement, “the obligation 
of the acceptor hereof arises out of the purchase 
of goods from the drawer”’. 

The Supreme Courts of Florida and Texas have 
held that such a statement renders a trade accep- 
tance non-negotiable. In recognition of these de- 
cisions and the precedents which they might set 
for the courts of other states, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the American Acceptance Council rec- 
ommended that the standard form be changed by 
eliminating therefrom the clause giving rise to this 
doubt of negotiability and by inserting in lieu 
thereof a provision to read as follows, “The trans- 
action which gives rise to this instrument is the 
purchase of goods by the acceptor from the draw- 
er.” Enclosed is a copy of the form now authorized 
by_the American Acceptance Council. 

In view of the anticipated increase in the use 


The trade acceptance form authorized by the American Acceptance Council 


of trade acceptances, I feel that the Journar 
should publish a facsimile of the current form, 


Cuartes D, J. Dey 
51 E. 17th St., — 
Brooklyn, Y. 


The Check Tax 


IN September the JOURNAL published 
an article giving a picture of banking 
opinion of the new tax in operation, and 
composed of direct quotations from 
bankers obtained through letters and 
personal interviews. The president of a 
firm of manufacturing stationers now 
comes forward with a letter regarding 
the effect on an industry engaged in 
supplying the banks. He contributes a 
non-banking point of view which serves 
to broaden the discussion. 


To the JourNAL: 

have read with interest the article “The 
Check Tax—What Do Bankers Think of It?” and 
if I am correct in my deduction, there’s a state. 
ment made that the number of checks cleared js 
approximately 20 per cent less than it was prior 
to the time that the check tax was imposed. 

While the question of the effect of the check 
tax on business has not been discussed, as it 
naturally would not be in this article, may I call 
your attention to the fact that an industry such as 
the lithographing and printing industry, which 
furnishes checks to banks and individuals, is suf- 
fering a 20 per cent loss in its business. 

A 20 per cent loss in any business is a serious 
matter, but when a loss of this kind can be traced 
to a direct cause, as it can be in this instance, we 
do not hesitate to state that the check tax is not 
only a nuisance tax but a tax that creates a loss 
to an industry that such industry should not be 
called upon to assume. I would like very much to 
see this phase of the check tax discussed in the 


JourNAL, 
H. W. Rosers, 
President, 
Wilbur & Hastings, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 
New York City. 


When opinions were requested for the 
preparation of the check tax article, the 
JOURNAL assured bankers that their 
names would not be published. Of 
course, not all individual opinions could 
be quoted because of lack of space, and 
others were received too late for use. 
Of the latter, two bankers emphasized 
effects that should not be overlooked. 
Their unsigned comments follow. 


To the JourNAL: 

We have had hundreds of accounts that have 
closed and this is very unfortunate for the philoso- 
phy of thrift, as we have found that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of our checking account cus- 
tomers also keep savings accounts. Whenever any- 
thing discourages people in dealing with the banks, 
a blow has been dealt to the economic structure of 
the nation. Surely this is the case with the tax 
on checks, It is a nuisance and should be repealed. 

A Louisiana BANKER. 


To the JourNAL: 

In the opinion of the writer the most disagree- 
able thing in connection with the administration 
of the tax is the placing of the collecting of it 
entirely upon the banks. While we are now com- 
puting the tax by spreading the work throughout 
a major portion of our entire force without addi- 
tional expense, we believe that if a single group 
were put to work doing nothing but computing this 
tax, it would cost us between $500 and $700 a 
month, 

One of the most perplexing features is where a 
customer has a number of payments to make in our 
office at one time—for instance, paying monthly 
interest on a note, paying his monthly interest bill 
on items in transit, his monthly bill for postage 
and insurance, taking up returned checks and 
buying exchange—he will cover all these  trans- 
actions with one check. Obviously, in an_institu- 
tion of this size, all these items are in different 
departments and it has greatly increased our 
inter-departmental accounting. The above illustra- 
tion is not an isolated one, but something that 1s 
happening a dozen times every day. ¥ 

Thus ler we have noticed no appreciable de- 
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crease in the number of checks cleared on us or 
paid over the counter. Of course, our bank and 
the other larger banks in St. Louis have had 
numerous requests from business houses to permit 
them to draw their checks on the treasurer and 
make them clearable through their local bank. 
However, by agreement with members of the St. 
Louis Clearing House Association, items of this 


nature will not. be permitted as clearable matter | 


for the time being, or until we can get a definite 
ruling from the Treasury Department in connec- 
tion with this particular sort of instrument. 

A Missourr BANKER. 


Emphasis on. Profits 


A WASHINGTON, D. C. banker writes 
to say that more emphasis should be 
placed on making each account profit- 
able. He sees a tendency to be satisfied 
by getting back merely the cost of han- 
dling an account. 


To the JourRNAL: 

I have read a number of articles in the JournaL 
with regard to measured service charges, and all 
these articles lay stress upon the idea that a bank 
should obtain a_ sufficient amount from these 
charges to pay the costs of handling items. I have 
understood that a survey of accounts by the Asso- 
cation indicates some such figures as_ these: 
56 per cent of accounts are unprofitable; these 
account for 40 per cent of the activity and have 
about 2 per cent of the total deposits in them. 


Assuming that banks put in measured charges and | 


receive back cost, what business can remain healthy 
and conduct one-half its business merely at cost? 
Why should these accounts not show a profit? 

There are thousands of persons who cannot 
afford to carry large enough balances to give the 
bank cost or a profit on the accounts, but these 
persons wish to save time, trouble and risk by 
paying with checks, and frequently the balances 
carried do not amount to enough to pay even the 
cost. If these people want to draw their checks, 
why not let them do it, but get the cost plus a 
reasonable profit? It is very nice to get the proper 
balances, but if the people cannot give them, there 
is no reason why the banks should not care for 
their business if a profit can be obtained. 

It seems to me, that too much stress is put upon 
“being a banker’? and not enough attention given 
to making profits. 

C. F. Burton, 
Vice-PRESIDENT. 

Washington Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


Trust Agreements 


THIS Detroit banker’s inquiry refers | 
to the trust series by Gilbert T. Stephen- 

son, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Dela- 

ware. 


To the JourNAL: 


Have you any copies of agreements between 


corporate trustees and individual concerns, cov- 
ering funds established for stabilization of employ- 
ment, provisions for retirement, reward of merit, 
etc.? If you have no extra copies of such agree- 
ments on hand, can you refer me direct to the 
trust companies involved? 

I was very much interested in reading your 
recent series of articles. 

Jurius C. Perer, 


Vice-President. | 


Detroit Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The wide interest in these articles 
proves that trust men are not overlook- 
ing opportunities for new business. 


Expressive 

E. M. BRICKLEY, A. B. A. Executive 
Council member for New Mexico, has 
been identified with banking associa- 
tion work in his state for a great many 
years, and New Mexico is a state with 
100 per cent membership in the state 
association and in the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


To the JourNnaL: 
I believe that every bank should buy the Journat 


She was a thief 
BUT WHAT A WIFE! 


IFE, 22, ADMITS$16,000THEFT 

TO AID ILL MATE — Trusted 
Clerk Ready to Take Medicine Now That 
Her Husband Is Well Again”... so ran 
the newspaper headlines the morning 
after a girl clerk voluntarily confessed to 
her employer that during the past three 
years she had taken $16,000 to save her 
husband’s life. “My work is done,” she 
sighed as she finished her amazing con- 
fession, ‘My husband is well”. 


Her employer, after her commitment on 
a charge of grand theft, stated: ‘Mrs. 
oseeeeeeee Was One of Our most trusted 
employees: Furthermore she had two 
bookkeepers and an auditor over her. 
No one ever dreamed that she was short 
on her accounts until she came and told 
e.” She was a thief—but what a wife! 
* * * 
Under conditions which today are causing 
many businesses to operate on the closest 
possible margin, a single unexpected loss 
may seriously affect a firm’s stability. 


— 
for its directors—if necessary, charging the item 
to expense. The information with regard to the 
Association will = ad, and bankers will learn how 
to make use of the Association. This will assist 
present membership and will rapidly gather in those 
who are out. Every banker should constitute him- 
self a committee of ONE to give the JourNaL a 
wide distribution and to get into our membership 
every bank in the United States. /t can be done, 
E. M. Brick ey, 
Cashier. 
First National Bank, 
Carrizozo, N. M. 


Approval of the JOURNAL in its pres- 
ent form has come from many sources, 
banking and non-banking, and from 
many places. 


To the JourNaL: 

Because I have been an editor of periodicals from 
time to time, I know how difficult it is to get an 
estimate of subscribers’ reaction. I, therefore, want 
to tell you what a fine JourNAL you are publishing. 
Of necessity, I must read a large number of 


Appreciating the fact that a fire may de- 
stroy the physical assets of a commercial 
borrower, banks insist that such bor- 
rowers carry adequate Fire Insurance. 
You will be wise also to insist that your 
commercial borrowers carry adequate 
Fidelity Insurance. For, like fires, em- 
bezzlements invariably occur when and 
where they are Jeast expected. And in 
countless cases the thefts of unbonded 
employees have been kriown to bank- 
rupt, or at least to seriously cripple, the 
firms which employed them. 


For your own protection, as well as your 
depositors’, demand this additional secur- 
ity from your commercial borrowers. 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary and Plate 
Glass Insurance 


Home Office: 
Baltimore 


Representatives 
Everywhere 


periodicals in the banking and related fields, It is a 
real effort to read many of them, It is a joy to open 
yours, 

In format, layout, typography and quality of 
articles, its standard is high. You are to be espe- 
cially complimented on your ingenious and attrac- 
tive covers. 

Have no fear, these compliments are no prelude 
to a request for a favor. 

Homer N. Catver, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
N. Y. State League of 
Savings & Loan Associations, 
Albany, N. Y. 


And this from abroad: 


To the JourNaL: 

This office subscribes to your Journat and the 
wealth of information it always contains has helped 
those of our officers who read English to become 
acquainted with a variety of economic and political 
subjects that they would otherwise have ignored. 
We would consider our business education incom- 
plete were we deprived of the privilege of reading it. 

G. A. Boyp, 
Assistant Manager. 
Credit Guadeloupeen, S. A., 
Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe. 
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Germany’s Dollar Debts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


ing of the Papen plan on Germany’s 
indebtedness is obvious. The plan is a 
proof that all stories of permanent, ir- 
remediable ruin are officially discredited. 
Herr von Papen assumes and predicts 
that Reich, state, municipal, banking, 
and industrial finance will be flourishing 
within a couple of years. If this expecta- 
tion is correct, why—merely: because of 
passing difficulties—should American 
banks further reduce their interest 
charges on short-term credits to Ger- 
many, and why should American bond- 
holders sacrifice anything at all? Why 
not “wait and see?” 


IF THE PLAN IS RIGHT— 


THE objection will be raised that the 
“transfer question” is the real difficulty 
against the continued service of Ger- 
many’s foreign debts. But of that ques- 
tion too much has been heard. Ability 
to transfer every dollar due would not 
bring one dollar to American creditors 
and bondholders if the German debtor 
corporations were internally insolvent. 
Before the German debtor buys a dol- 
lar from the Reichsbank he must first 
have the equivalent 4 marks in native 
currency. Primarily, therefore, the debts 
question is: can the Reich, states, 
municipalities, banks, and industrial 
corporations put up the cash in German 
marks; and are they, all or any of them, 
hopelessly insolvent? The Papen plan 
answers the latter question with an 
emphatic “No.” If the public budgets 
can be balanced after giving a dole of 
$550,000,000, state insolvency cannot 
be pretended. And, correspondingly, the 
$550,000,000 dole improves the finances 
of the debtor private corporations. If 
the plan is right, no German public, or 
(with possible individual exceptions) 
private, borrower should default on 
debts because of internal financial dif- 
ficulties. 

Only when that fact is established 
does the “transfer question” come on 
the scene. The transfer question lies in 
the possible inability of the Reichsbank 
to sell dollars or to export gold for the 
service of the debts. Today the Reichs- 
bank’s gold and exchange reserves are a 
mere $250,000,000 as against $650,000,- 
000 before the July, 1931, crisis. But 
this depletion is exclusively a crisis 
phenomenon, the result of the headlong 
withdrawal of foreign short-term 
credits. In normal times there was no 
German transfer question. In the first 


years after the currency stabilization of 
1924, transfer was facilitated by the in- 
flow of new foreign credits. When later 
the inflow ceased, transfer was made 
possible by the automatic creation of 
export surpluses. Between 1927 and 
1931 Germany witnessed the miracle of 
a change-over from an import surplus 
of $800,000,000 to an export surplus of 
$750,000,000. In 1931, as the lately 
issued official balance of payments 
shows, the export surplus plus receipts 
from shipping supplied sufficient ex- 
change for the transfer of all debt in- 
terest and amortization and for half a 
year’s reparations, and even after that 
a balance of $160,000,000 remained in 
Germany’s favor. Had the short-term 
credits not been withdrawn, Germany 
so far from losing gold would have 
gained it. 

But what of the future? The answer is 
that the export surplus has indeed de- 


General von Schleicher, army minis- 
ter in the von Papen cabinet 


clined this year, but that it may increase 
again. The popular argument that it 
cannot increase because of foreign mea- 
sures against import from Germany calls 
for severe investigation. Also between 
1927 and 1931 foreign tariffs were in- 
creased and import-restriction measures 
were taken; but this did not prevent 
the conversion of the German import 
surplus of $800,000,000 into an export 
surplus of $750,000,000. Explanation js 
that German import-restriction was as 
drastic and as effective as foreign re- 
striction. 


GERMAN IMPORT DUTIES 


GERMANY imposed on American 
wheat an import duty of nearly 400 
per cent of the price of wheat in Chi- 
cago; wheat import practically ceased, 
and this year Germany is exporting 
wheat. In September this year numer- 
ous import duty rates were increased 
by between 100 and 800 per cent. To- 
day German duties on American type- 
writers are between 1,000 and 2,000 per 
cent higher than before the war. New 
import-restriction, by way of rationing, 
is part of Chancellor von Papen’s pro- 
gram. It is, therefore, not certain that 
export surpluses will dwindle to the 
point of compelling suspension of bond 
service transfers. Of late the Reichs- 
bank’s reserves have ceased to shrink 
and have even increased a little; and in 
a recent speech Reichsbank President 
Luther pointed to this increase as a very 
hopeful sign. 

But in no case would transfer difficul- 
ties justify an unconditional reduction 
of interest on the dollar bonds. If trans- 
fer becomes impossible, there remains 
the resource of payment in stable Ger- 
man currency for investment within 
Germany. This would be unsatisfactory 
but it would be better than nothing; and 
as long as the German public and pri- 
vate debtor corporations remain inter- 
nally solvent it will be possible. The 
Papen plan is an implicit declaration of 
solvency. 


The New Real Estate 
Appraisal Institute 


THE National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards brought into being in July 
the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. This is a strictly professional body, 
patterned after the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute 
of Architects, the American Institute of 
Accountants, and similar organizations. 
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One hundred twenty-one appraisers in 
the United States qualified as “organiza- 
tion members” and the names of 45 
more have been submitted for election. 

Sound appraisals, being the basis of 
bond issues in which realty is involved, 
make this new Institute of special in- 
terest to bankers, and many men in the 
appraisal and trust divisions of banks 
will probably qualify either for full 


membership or for associate member- | 
ship in order to keep in touch with the | 


advances being made in appraising. 
Certificates of election are issued to 
members, who are authorized to use the 
title M.A.I. (Member of the Appraisal 
Institute). A quarterly journal carries 
papers and discussions to both classes 
of membership. 

The appraisal division of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
has been preparing for the organization 


of the Institute for several years by | 
encouraging local boards to conduct edu- | 
cational courses in appraising. These | 


are patterned somewhat along the lines 
of the courses provided by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking—By W. S. 
Guilford, California National Bank, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Instalment Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


month. The figures cover the same | 
stores and the same periods as in the | 
preceding paragraphs. In the case of | 


monthly charge accounts, the percentage 
collected declined to 38.1 in 1931 from 
39.9 in 1930. The instalment collection 
percentage monthly declined to 13.8 in 
1931 from 14.3 in 1930. The case for 
instalment sales is more favorable when 
the volumes of the two kinds of credit 
are considered. 

The average bad debt loss on charge 
account sales of 282 reporting stores in 
1931 was 0.9 per cent, compared with 
0.7 per cent in 1930, based on total 
credit sales. Based on total sales the 
averages are 0.44 per cent in 1931 and 
0.35 per cent in 1930. Average bad 
debt losses for instalment sales, based 
on the total credit sales of 121 stores, 
amounted to 4.1 per cent in 1931 and 
2.9 per cent in 1930. Based on total 
sales, 1931 averaged 0.5 per cent and 
1930 0.4 per cent. 

It has often been said by critics of 
the instalment system that such credit is 
far too extensively used in the purchase 
of goods for immediate consumption. 

Seventy-nine furniture stores show 
instalment buying accounting for 62.4 


New York Trust 
Company 


I00 BROADWAY 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 


Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, September 30, 1932 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal 

Reserve Bank and Due 

from Banks and Bankers $61,542,131.38 
United States Government 

Securities . 76,624,819.68 
Other Bonds and Securities 44,180,425.28 
Loans and Bills Purchased. 116,824,747.54 
Real Estate, Bonds and 

Mortgages 
Customers’ Liability for 

Acceptances and Letters 

ofCredit . 
Accrued Interest and Other 

Resources . 
Liability of Others on Ac- 

ceptances, etc., Sold with 

Our Endorsement 


4,575,851.74 


11,657,826.77 


2,895,964.29 


5,500.11 
$318,307,266.79 


LIABILITIES 
$12,500,000.00 
20,000,000.00 


Capital . 
Surplus . 
Undivided 

Profits . 
Reserves: 

For Contingencies 

For Taxes, Interest, etc.. 
Deposits. 227,974,275.88 
Outstanding 

Checks. 27,739,544.50 255,713,820.38 
Dividend Payable Septem- 

ber 30, 1932 . 
Acceptances and Letters of 

Credit . 


Acceptances, etc.,Sold with 
Our Endorsement 


2,093,475.97 $34,593,475.97 


12,500,000.00 
3,091,871.39 


625,000.00 
11,777,598.94 


5,500.11 
$318,307,266.79 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 


Trustees 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 
New York 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN 
Lee, Higginson & Company 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES C. COLGATE 
James B. Colgate & Company 


ALFRED A. COOK 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice-President 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 


FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 
President, United States Rubber Co. 
HARRY P. DAVISON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


per cent in 1931 against 60.1 per cent 
in 1930. On the other hand, in 56 
jewelry stores instalment credit ac- 
counted for 19.0 per cent of sales in 
1931 against 17.9 per cent in 1930. 
These were the widest fluctuations re- 
ported in seven different retail lines— 
department stores, furniture, jewelry, 
men’s clothing, shoes, women’s special- 
ties and electrical appliances. 

One source of evidence indicates that, 
while the total amount of bills and ac- 
counts purchased by them decreased 20 
per cent in 1930, net profits were 9 per 
cent less. A middle western bank states 


GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
President, Ingersoll-Rand Company 
RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
President, Hercules Powder Company 
SAMUEL H. FISHER 
Litchfield, Conn. 

JOHN A. GARVER 
Shearman & Sterling 
ARTEMUS L. GATES 
President 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President, Manufacturers Trust Co. 
CHARLES HAYDEN 
Hayden, Stone & Company 
F. N. HOFFSTOT 
President, Pressed Steel Car Co 


WALTER JENNINGS 
New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
New York Life Insurance Co, 


EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
President, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 


ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Company 


HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 


DEAN SAGE 
Zabriskie, Sage, Gray & Todd 
LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
New York 


VANDERBILT WEBB 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb 


that, although instalment credit business 
has declined considerably, earnings 
records compare favorably with those 
in other lines. 

A New England bank believes that 
as instalment selling undoubtedly con- 
tributed appreciably to prolong and in- 
tensify the period of prosperity, so it 
is probable that it tends to accentuate 
and prolong the period of depression. 
On the other hand, this bank suggests 
that a more liberal extension of instal- 
ment credit during the final stages of a 
depression might hasten the period of 
recovery. 


= 
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Committees 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Merchants National Bank, Muncie. 

Iowa: C. C. Jacobsen, vice-president, 
Security National Bank, Sioux City. 

Kansas: W. A. Hayes, president, Farm- 
ers and Merchants State Bank, LaCrosse. 

KENTUCKY: Lee P. Miller, vice-president, 
Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company, 
Louisville. 

LouIsIANa: W. P. O’Neal, vice-president, 
Canal Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans. ; 

MAINE: H. F. Libby, cashier, Pittsfield 
National Bank, Pittsfield. 

MARYLAND: Heyward E. Boyce, presi- 
dent, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Edwin R. Rooney, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Boston. 

MICHIGAN: Henry M. Zimmerman, chair- 
man of the board, First National Bank, 
Pontiac. 

MINNESOTA: H. B. Humason, vice-presi- 
dent, American National Bank, St. Paul. 

MississipP!I: F. W. Foote, president, 
First National Bank, Hattiesburg. 

Missouri: R. W. Holt, president, Bank 
of Craig, Craig. 

MontTANA: E. J. Bowman, president, 
Daly Bank and Trust Company, Anaconda. 

NEBRASKA: Arthur Jensen, vice-president, 
Nebraska National Bank, Minden. 

Nevapa: W. J. Harris, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Reno. 

New HampsuHire: John S. Childs, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Hillsborough. 

New Jersey: William J. Couse, presi- 
dent, Asbury Park National Bank and 
Trust Company, Asbury Park. 

New Mexico: E. M. Brickley, cashier, 
First National Bank, Carrizozo. 

New York: William K. Payne, chairman 
of the board, Auburn-Cayuga National 
Bank and Trust Company, Auburn. 

NortH CAROLINA: Robert M. Hanes, 
president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem. 

NortH Dakota: J. E. Davis, president, 
Dakota National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Bismarck. 

Oun10: George H. Dunn, vice-chairman of 
the board, First Central Trust Company, 
Akron. 

OKLAHOMA: D. P. Richardson, president, 
Bank of Union, Union. 

OREGON: John N. Edlefsen, vice-presi- 
dent, United States National Bank, Port- 
land. 

PENNSYLVANIA: H. B. McDowell, vice- 
president, McDowell National Bank, Shar- 
on, 

RHODE IsLAND: Arthur L. Perry, presi- 
dent, Washington Trust Company, Wester- 
ly. 

SoUTH CAROLINA: F. F. Beattie, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Greenville. 

SoutH Dakota: R. E. Driscoll, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Lead. 

TENNESSEE: Thomas D. Brabson, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Greeneville. 

Texas: A. D. Simpson, vice-president, 
National Bank of Commerce, Houston. 

UtaH: H. M. Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent, Walker Bank and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT: Guy H. Boyce, vice-president, 
Proctor Trust Company, Proctor. 

VIRGINIA: Alex F. Ryland, vice-president, 


First and Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond. 

WASHINGTON: Guy C. Browne, president, 
Columbia Valley Bank, Wenatchee. 

WEsT VIRGINIA: Henry B. Lewis, vice- 
president and secretary, Kanawha Banking 
and Trust Company, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN: A. C. Kingston, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Stevens Point. 

Wyominc: A. H. Marble, president, 
Stock Growers National Bank, Cheyenne. 


Behind the Bond News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


began, three representative long-term 
issues according to Federal Reserve 
computations had an average yield of 
3.60 per cent. Now from May, 1927, to 
July, 1928, the System conducted what 
was up to that time its major essay 
in the open market through the medium 
of Government securities. From May 
14, 1927, until December 17 of that year 
it purchased $385,000,000 of Treasury 
issues, its total holdings increasing from 
$257,000,000 to $642,000,000. Then in 
January, 1928, the Federal Reserve re- 
versed its market operations and began 
to sell, and by May 19 of that year its 
portfolio was back to $260,000,000, or 
approximately the level at which the 
policy began a year earlier. 

It is of interest to note that from Jan- 
uary to May, 1928, while this liquida- 
tion of securities was going on, the aver- 
age open market yield of long-term 
Government obligations showed no net 
change from the 3.35 per cent level. 
During the same period, other open 
market rates firmed up considerably, 
prime commercial paper rising from 4 
to 414 per cent, prime 90-day bank bills 
from 33% to 3%%-414 per cent, time 
loans from 414-414 per cent to 5-514 
per cent, and three to six months Treas- 
ury issues from 3.31 to 3.90 per cent. 
Thus we see neither tightening money 
nor liquidation by the Federal Reserve 
having any pertinent effect on the yield 
of long Government securities. 

It is not contended, of course, that a 
decrease in the Federal Reserve’s port- 
folio has little effect on short-term Gov- 
ernments. The short securities, however, 
are in a class by themselves, and fluctu- 
ations in them are less significant to 
holders because of the early maturity 
dates, providing for redemption at par. 

We have seen that the yield on long- 
term Government securities showed no 
net variation over a five-months period 
when the System was liquidating $382,- 
000,000 of its holdings. The average 
yield of the long-term Government issues 
in May, 1928, was 3.35 per cent. Dur- 
ing last August, the last month for 
which Federal Reserve figures are avail- 


able, the yield of Treasury bonds ranged 
downward from 3.59 to 3.56 per cent, 
or nearly 144 per cent more than the 
May, 1928, yield. In January of this 
year the yield averaged 4.27 per cent, 
the high point of the depression. The 
yield would not have risen so high then 
but for the enormous stresses to which 
the banking structure was being sub- 
jected and to the fears that Congress 
would not cope adequately with the 
deficit. When business begins to revive, 
those factors will not be operative. 

These figures tend to show that in 
more normal times the credit of the 
Treasury is rated higher than it now is, 
so that when the Federal Reserve be- 
gins to let its portfolio run off—that is, 
when the upturn in trade is clearly 
apparent—the public should be in a 
mood to absorb more Government secur- 
ities with at least no weakening in the 
price. There are other very important 
factors which should tend to stimulate 
the demand for such securities as the 
Federal Reserve may care to sell. These 
are the return of hoarded currency and 
further receipts of gold. 

It will doubtless prove to be the case 
that any substantial reduction in 
hoarded currency and business improve- 
ment will go hand-in-hand. As business 
gets better, depositor confidence will 
tend to be restored. 


Post-Election 
Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


the President. A President might be able 
to give a certain amount of informal 
leadership; but the thing that is done 
about prohibition will be determined, 
in the first instance, by Congress and 
Congress alone, and will depend mainly 
upon the relative numbers of “dry” and 
“wet”? Congressmen—and the degrees 
of their dryness or wetness—elected 
November 8. 

One would have said a few months 
ago that the outcome of the election 
would make quite a difference about 
Government in business. Specifically, it 
would have been said a few months ago 
that retention of the Republicans in 
power would mean declination of the 
Government to operate Muscle Shoals, 
while triumph of the Democrats would 
mean fairly prompt Government oper- 
ation of Muscle Shoals. This may still 
be true. Almost certainly it is still true 
that election of the Republicans would 
postpone or defeat Government oper- 
ation. The same opposition the Repub- 
licans have given to this departure in 
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the past would continue. 


Government operation than his earlier 


utterances suggested. Nevertheless it | 


seems probable, in view of the alliance 
between the Democratic candidate and 
the outstanding advocate of Govern- 


ment operation of Muscle Shoals, Sen- | 


Governor | 
Roosevelt, in later speeches of his cam- | 
paign, has seemed to be less devoted to | 


ator George W. Norris of Nebraska, that | ; 


Democratic triumph would probably be 


followed fairly soon by Government op- 


eration of Muscle Shoals. 


Nothing of this, however, will take | 
place before March 4. This, like all | - 


changes of Government policy that are | 


dependent on the election, will wait until 


after the inauguration of the new Presi- | 


dent, if it should be a new President. In 
other words the present Government 
policies will continue until March 4. If 


the Republican candidate is reelected, | 
those policies will continue still farther. | 


If the Democratic candidate is elected 
there will be changes. 


United Action for 
the Future 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
damaging than the history of the last 
three years, perhaps, is that of the ten 
years preceding. In no year since 1920 
has the number of bank failures in this 


country fallen below 250, and in only | 
one year since 1923 has it fallen below | 


500. This heavy mortality occurred dur- 


ing a period in which this country was | 
generally regarded as enjoying the great- | 


est prosperity in its history. 


When we consider this situation, we | 
come face to face with the fundamental | 
problem confronting the bankers of | 
America. Our banks can and must be | 
made safer. What does this mean to the | 


individual banker? It means, first, that 
he must exert himself to.the utmost to 
see that his own bank is conducted 
along sound lines. The vast majority of 
bankers are doing that already, and 
with increasing success as their experi- 
ence and background become broader. 
But beyond this, it means that the in- 
dividual banker must unite with the 
other members of his profession to 
throw their combined influence into the 
scales on the side of a stronger banking 
system. To do this, he must take the 
broadest possible view of his profes- 
sional function, of his place in the 
economic world. In some cases, he must 
allow considerations of immediate per- 
sonal advantage to be overbalanced by 
regard for the general welfare. He must 
also adopt an attitude of willing com- 


i of the many new accounts that have come to this 


bank in recent years discloses an interesting fact: The character 


of the new-customer group, like the character of the older cus- 


tomers of the bank, is surprisingly uniform. It represents a high 


percentage of well established, carefully managed businesses. 


The banks in the group are conservative institutions. § These 


customers are here because this bank thinks in harmony with 


them. They find its service complete. They discover their busi- 


ness is cared for not only promptly and quietly but under prin- 


ciples in accord with their own. 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 


CHICAGO 


* 


promise in the interests of united action. 

In facing the future, the bankers of 
this country can find abundant ground 
for pride in the fact that the greatest 
of all financial crises has failed to shake 
the foundations of the American bank- 
ing system. The worst of that crisis 
seems to have passed, and the improve- 
ment that has occurred in the last few 
months bids fair to continue into the 
future. But plenty of difficulties still lie 
ahead. There is wreckage to be swept 
away, and there is new building to be 
done. The road back to prosperity is a 
long, uphill trail. There will be setbacks 
and discouragements; and, when the ob- 


jective is reached, prosperity will bring 
new problems to test wisdom and 
patience. But bankers know that the 
ends to be gained are worth the effort 
and that the endless task of shaping the 
financial destinies of the nation is at 
once an arduous duty and a high privi- 
lege. And the richness of their oppor- 
tunity gives assurance that earnest en- 
deavor will be crowned with success. 


CANADIAN investments and prac- 
tices and the Canadian security market 
are fully discussed in “Investment”, by 
W. A. McKague (Ryerson Press, 
Toronto). 
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SERVING 
CROSS SECTION 
OF AMERICA 


Cameras and candy, clothing and shoes, 
electrical machinery and locomotives— 
these products represent only a few of the 
285 industries served by the Associated 
System. 

Geographical areas served are as varied 
as the industries they contain. Twenty- 
six states and more than 3,000 communi- 
ties are numbered. 

If business is dull in some areas, the 
Associated System has others upon which 
to rely. If all industry averages below nor- 
mal, there are 1,189,466 domestic custom- 
ers whose use of electric and gas services 
continues. Associated homes used 6.8% 
more electricity in 1931 than in 1930, and 
6.4% more during the first half of 1932 
than during the same period last year. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


New York City 


j 
GPS € ELECTRIC. 


61 Broadway 


Cameras and Clothing 
Rochester, New York 


Hosiery 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Fire Apparatus 
Elmira, New York 


tron and Steel 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Glass Bottles 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Boots and Shoes 
Binghamton, N. Y- 


Washing Machines 
Bloomington, Ill. 


~ 


Ship Building 
Staten Island, N. Y. C. 


Gas Stoves 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


Locomotives, Erie, Pa. 


Small Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


vious five years. The depression of 1920- 
21 indicated, however, that the average 
loan returns to normal as soon as busi- 
ness gains its balance—influenced, per- 
haps, by the borrowing by persons in 
the higher income brackets. 
Delinquency, to quote one banker, “‘is 
astoundingly low when the state of busi- 
ness is considered”. The average de- 
linquency percentages based on out- 
standing loans of 76 banks are: for 
1929, 2.47 per cent; 1930, 2.92 per cent; 
1931, 3.41 per cent; 1932 (to June 30), 
4.10 per cent. Even these percentages 
can not be considered as frozen, for in 


many instances the banks are accepting 
regular deposits less than those original- 
ly agreed upon, and the difference is re- 
ported as delinquency. Accounts in 
process of adjustment are also included. 

Operating costs are very generally 
higher. More careful investigation of 
applicants, decreased turnover, more ex- 
pense in making collections—all have 
contributed. One bank has found its 
cost of investigation tripled, while poor 
collections have at least doubled their 
cost. Telephone calls, for example, have 
increased in one case by half. 

On the other hand, some banks have 
taken advantage of this period to trim 
the costs of most departments to offset 
or more than offset the necessary in- 


creases in a few. One bank reports a 
decrease of 16 per cent in operating 
costs for the first six months of this year 
as compared with last. And in at least 
one instance, that of a southern bank, 
the increase in investigation and collec- 
tion costs has resulted in the best con- 
ditioned loan portfolio in several years, 

Some effort is being expended to in- 
crease the volume of loans through new 
business plans—instalment sales, doctor- 
dentist plans, and the like, with auto- 
mobiles, for example, as security. 

The profits of industrial banks are 
holding up somewhat better than the 
profits of other banks during this period. 
However, a decline in gross profits has 
resulted in an entirely disproportionate 
decrease in net income. A 28 or even 40 
per cent reduction in profits is not un- 
usual. A thriving small loan business 
is obviously dependent on volume. 


“Tell the Story 
of Banking—” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


stores, burlap, creosote products, chem- 
ical industry, cottonseed oil, transporta- 
tion facilities, power farming, warehous- 
ing, port facilities, aviation, etc., etc. 

Naturally, the purpose behind this 
campaign which will keep on running 
until the subjects give out, is the educa- 
tion of key people regarding the advan- 
tages of New Orleans in agricultural and 
industrial development. Needless to say, 
the only benefit that the bank can hope 
to obtain from this series is the natural 
addition to its business, which will fol- 
low the increase in local agriculture and 
industry. This bank has also used simi- 
lar subjects in a campaign of informa- 
tion about New Orleans, published in a 
selected list of financial and banking 
papers. 

The question has been raised as to 
just what form of advertising, if any, 
banks should employ to assist in hurry- 
ing along the reconstruction period. 
Some authorities are advocating the 
preaching of the principles of sound 
economics; others maintain that banks, 
as they put it, should lay all the cards 
on the table and call a spade a spade 
by answering in toto all criticisms and 
attacks made by irresponsible or mis- 
informed near-economists. Still others 
are of the opinion that the logical, sane 
program is to continue the normal ad- 
vertising without any marked change 
either in style or copy. And my judg- 
ment is that this third suggestion is per- 
haps the wisest one. 

If bankers today will but maintain 
their courage, continue advertising and 
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business building appropriations at nor- 


mal figures, talk to the public in lan- | 


guage that can be understood, tell the 
story of banking and of business and 
of industry and of commerce unselfishly 
and continuously, it is my judgment 
that with this sort of a sane, sensible 
program conducted by all the 18,000 
solid banks that have carried on 
throughout this entire depression, we 
shall have an early return of a higher 
and finer degree of courage and faith 


and confidence on the part of the bank | 


customer than has ever before existed. 


Profit-Sharing Trusts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


part of his interest during his service | 


with the company, but the board of 


trustees, with the consent of the board | 
of directors, may lend him 80 per cent | 


of the value of his interest as of the 


end of the last six-months’ period at | 
So long as he | 
is a borrower, he does not receive any | 
portion contributed to the fund by the | 
company. A contributor may, with the | 
approval of the board of trustees, cease | 


five per cent interest. 


to contribute to the fund for not more 
than three months during any one year 
without forfeiting his rights. 


There is a provision for the amend- | 
ment of the plan with the approval of | 
51 per cent of the contributors, and for | 


termination of the plan by action of 


the board of directors of the company | 


with ample protection to the existing 
contributors. 

This is a rather stringent profit-shar- 
ing trust in that it is compulsory; but 
it does provide a very effective way for 
the employees gradually to acquire 
stock interest in the company. This plan 


has been in force since July 2, 1928. So, | 
the first five-year period dating from | 
1928, will be up on 


December 31, 
December 31, 1933. 

In 1913 President Eliot of Harvard, 
who was one of America’s frankest and 
friendliest critics of industrial relations, 
published what he described as one 
successful profit-sharing plan. (See 
“Charles W. Eliot, The Man and His 
Belief,’ by William Allen Nielson, 
Harper and Brothers, 1926, vol. I, pp. 
317-34.) The plan described by Presi- 
dent Eliot lacks only the element of 
trusteeship to make what would seem 
to be an ideal profit-sharing plan. 

The following is a bare outline of 
the plan described and recommended by 
President Eliot: 

In January of each year a prelimi- 
nary list of candidates for a share of the 
profits is made up by the company. 


A Prospective Fortune 


Positive Security 


sk your family this question: “Which would you 
A rather have, the possibility of inheriting a fortune if 
lam lucky, or the promise of being left sufficient income 
to live on, whether I’m lucky or not?” 

They might choose the chance of a fortune, but if 
they were familiar with the facts, they would ask for 
security. 

For experience shows that though many fortunes are 
made in this country, comparatively few are left behind. 
The proceeds of life insurance policies make up the 
bulk of the inheritance of widows and orphans. Life 
insurance does not represent a speculative fortune—it 
means unimpaired security. 

You may make a fortune; you may not. Nobody can 
prophesy, nor would anybody deprecate the ambition 
and the courage of the man who sets a fortune for his 
goal. His is the mettle from which progress is made. 

But whether or not you call the turn, make safe those 
things which no man willingly throws to fortune’s 
wheel—your home, your children’s prospects, your 
wife’s comfort. 

Life insurance is not designed to make fortunes, but 
it does keep safe those possessions from whose loss there 
is no recovery. Choose for your family first positive 
security. Life insurance can promise them that, whatever 
your prospective fortune may be. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, ‘My Financial Problems.” 


Each candidate must at that time have 
been in the employment of the com- 
pany at least one year. The candidate 
must thereafter remain in the employ- 
ment of the company until March 1 of 
the following year. This means that 
each participant in the profit-sharing 
must have been in the employment of 
the company at least 26 months. 

As the next step after making up the 
preliminary list, the board of directors 
determines that a certain percentage of 
the profits of the company for the en- 
suing year shall be distributed among 
candidates who have qualified and re- 
mained in the employment of the com- 
pany until March 1 of the following 


year. The board announces to the em- 
ployees that @ percentage but not what 
percentage of the profits of the company 
shall be distributed among the eligibles. 

Not every employee who qualifies as 
a candidate for a share by having been 
in the employment of the company for 
the 12 months qualifies also as an eligi- 
ble, for he may disqualify himself or be 
disqualified during the ensuing year or 
the two months thereafter. That is to 
say, he may become sick or incapaci- 
tated and leave, or he may be unfaith- 
ful, or he may be discharged. The board 
of directors of the company does have 
some discretion as to allowances in the 
case of death and sickness. There is no 
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PAPE 
OF 


Sheet ot 


Facing Three Judgment Days 


Hammermill Safety Paper comes to judgment three times. 


Once in our own laboratory, once in actual use and now again at our 
own suggestion in the “Test Tube” we offer to send you. 


In our laboratory, where temperature and humidity are constant, 
Hammermill Safety Paper is submitted to scientific tests by delicate 
apparatus that register in minute measurements the physical qualities 
of the paper, the base stock itself. After that the sensitizing process 
is submitted to attempted alteration not by amateurs but by skilled 
chemists who have the resources of a modern laboratory. 


The second day of judgment for Hammermill Safety paper is every 
day when it is used by thousands of banks and individuals for millions 
of checks and gives satisfaction. 


The third judgment is yours, and to help you form that judgment for 
yourself we offer to send you the Hammermill Test Tube. Will you 
accept this offer and prove for yourself the superior quality of Hammer- 
mill Safety Paper ? 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


= “TEST TUBE” SAMPLES OF HAMMERMILL SAFETY PAPER ==tayt p 


“TEST TURE” SAMPLES OF SAFETY PAPER. 


inducement to the company to let out 
or discharge employees, for the reduc- 
tion in the number of employees means 
no saving to the company but only a 
larger per capita share to the eligibles. 
The company protects itself against the 
possibility of the force being so reduced 
as to give the eligibles too large a share 
in the profits, by providing that the 
profits shall not in any one year exceed 
20 per cent of the wages of the em- 
ployee. 

The plan had been in operation for 
13 years when President Eliot described 
it, during which time the annual pay- 
ments out of profits to the eligibles 
among the employees had varied from 


seven and a fraction to 18.4 per cent, 
and over the period had averaged 12.36 
per cent of their wages. 

From the standpoint of the company 
several splendid results had come from 
the plan. One of them was that there 
had been a very noticeable decrease in 
wastage throughout the plant. Another 
was that the employees had not hesi- 
tated about doing particularly disagree- 
able jobs that were essential to turning 
out the product promptly and economi- 
cally. Another was that those who quali- 
fied as candidates for profit-sharing 
exercised a wholesome, persuasive in- 
fluence over those who had not qualified 
by length, of service to become candi- 


dates. The candidates for profit-sharing 
were actuated to practice and to insist 
upon economy, promptness and high 
quality of production by the same mo- 
tive of self-interest as actuated the 
stockholders, directors and officers of 
the company. They knew that they were 
to be sharers in every dollar of profit 
made by the company, and that every 
economy and every increase in sales 
price of the product by reason of ex- 
cellence of quality inured to their bene: 
fit. 

The only amendment of this plan 
that might be suggested would be that 
a local trust institution be made trustee 
to receive and to hold and temporarily 
to invest the profits accumulating 
throughout the year and to distribute 
them upon the order of the company 
in accordance with the terms of the plan. 
The introduction of the trustee in this 
as in the other types of industrial trusts 
would give the employees added assur- 
ance that the fund for distribution 
would be entirely free and independent 
of the vicissitudes of the company and 
that it would be handled as an inde- 
pendent fund by an impartial and fi- 
nancially responsible institution which 
made a business of handling such trusts. 


Congressional 


Budget-Pruning 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

time limitation of three months is im- 
posed on the Congress to which the task 
is assigned. A single senator, filibuster- 
ing against a single economy, could de- 
lay the whole program for days; a small 
group could wreck it completely. 

Yet, the supply bills must be passed 
or government at Washington stops— 
which, of course, is unthinkable. So, if 
the present Congress should fail to pass 
even a single supply bill before adjourn- 
ment on March 4, the incoming Presi- 
dent would have no choice but to call 
speedily for a special session to pass the 
vital legislation. 

That, it would appear at the moment, 
is the likely development. 

By linking the $500,000,000 economy 
program with the supply bills for next 
year, the President seemingly has made 
a move that will throw the whole pro- 
gram of shrinking the Government in- 
to the lap of the next Administration, 
whether his own or that of his oppo- 
nent. Yet, in the present state of Gov- 
ernment finances, the President hardly 
had any choice of action. The need for 
further cuts is imperative; they cannot 
be postponed if the Treasury is to es- 
cape another huge deficit. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


by the Los Angeles 


Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 
the rate upon other moneyed capital 


used or employed in the business of | 


banking do not afford the necessary pro- 
tection. Such bills would enable all 
states to separate bank shares from 
other property and place banks in a 


tax class by themselves, which would | 
result in inequality of the tax burden | 


and induce undercapitalization and in- 
sufficiency of surplus. This very result 
can be observed where bank shares have 
been taxed at full general property rates 
on full book value assessments, while 
other property has in fact, though with- 


out warrant of law, been assessed on | 


much lower bases. The undercapitaliza- 


tion and unwise distribution’ of profits | 


that have followed, in order to escape 
such discriminatory taxation, have been 
a contributing cause, and sometimes the 
chief cause, in a great many bank fail- 
ures of recent years. Especially do we 
condemn the suggestion, indicated by 
the resolution adopted by the Associa- 
tion of States on National Bank Taxa- 
tion at Columbus, that banks be taxed 
on their gross assets, that is, their notes, 
bonds, cash and reserve accounts, which 
would penalize banks for every deposit 
received and make it impossible to con- 
duct the banking business. 

The Association approves the work of 


its Special Committee on Section 5219 | 


and ratifies its action heretofore taken 
with respect to proposed legislation in 
Congress relating to state taxation of 
national banks. The Association con- 
tinues to oppose any and all measures 
which, in the judgment of said Special 
Committee, do not afford adequate pro- 
tection to national banks and will favor 
only such measures calculated to assist 
the states in their taxation of such asso- 
ciations, as will, in the judgment of its 
said Committee, retain in said Section 
5219, reasonable and adequate protec- 
tive provisions against unjust and dis- 
criminatory taxation. 


APPRECIATION 


THE Association takes this means of 
expressing its appreciation of the splen- 
did work done by President Haas dur- 
ing his administration. He has been a 
tireless worker in carrying out the pro- 
gram of the organization. His zeal and 
loyalty have been a source of inspiration 
to officials in every division and section 
of the Association. 


necient 
building, 
modern 


protection 


No matter how old a bank building is, it can be 
adequately protected against holdup and bur- 
glary by Bankers Electric systems. 


In the case of holdup, obeying the commands of 
the bandits flashes the alarm. The alarm is usu- 
ally a silent one, flashed to outside points where 
organized assistance is available—such as police 
stations and vigilante groups. 

For protection of vaults, Bankers Electric sound 
detection or laced cable systems have proved to 
be invulnerable to attack. 


Keep ahead of the criminal by safeguarding your insti- 
tution with Bankers Electric protective systems. We invite 
executives to consult with our protection experts—or send 
for explanatory literature. 


BANKERS €LECTRIC 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


60 STATE STREET - BOSTON - MASS. 
One of the controlled companies of the 
AMER 


THANKS 1933 CONVENTIONS 


THIS Association extends its thanks to May 16-17 Missouri Bankers Associ- 


he bankers, h i ation. 
ue 8, hotels, press, ladies and May 23-24 Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 


general public of the City of Los Angeles ciation, Oklshemea City. 
for the abundant hospitality extended June 1-2 South Dakota Bankers As- 


. sociation, Mitchell. 
7 hy — and the members of June 5-6 Illinois Bankers Associa- 
their families. tion, Chicago. 


June 12-16 A.I.B. Convention, Chica- 
go. 
CONVENTION CALENDAR June 19-21 Towa Bankers Association. 
(State Associations) June 19-24 National Association of 
Credit Men, Milwaukee. 
Nov. 3-4 peggy omg Associ- June 20-22 Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
‘ , ciation, Green Lake, Wis. 
A. B. A. MEETINGS No Date California Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Pasadena. 
Nov. 17-18 8th Mid-Continent Trust No Date Kansas Bankers Associa- 
Conference, Milwaukee. tion, Salina. 
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IN 
Los ANGELES 


AND 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


More than $500,000,000 
Resources 


IS THE LARGEST AND 
LEADING FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTION 


Fully equipped to do every 
kind of banking and trust 
business with branches in 
61 communities, extending 
from Fresno and San Luis 
Obispo to Imperial Valley. 


OFFICES IN 
51 CITIES 


85% 


Owner 
Occupied 


VER 85% of our mortgage 

loans are on owner-occupied 
city homes, and no loan is funded 
for more than 60% of a conserva- 
tive valuation. Our monthly amor- 
tization plan reduces the actual 
current ratio of outstanding loans to 
less than 50% of the appraised 
value—affording unusual security 
to holders of Investors Syndicate 
Certificates. 


Assets Over $49,000,000 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED -1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 


Date of Issue 


Average Yield* 
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Number of 
Issues * * 


Per Cent Defaulting 


Before 1900 
1900-1913 
1914-1919 
1920-1922 
1923--1924. 
1925-1926 
1927-1928 

1929 
1930-1931 
No Information 


6.16 


Total 


*Excluding defaulting issues. 


5.94% 


70 
419 
206 
263 
637 
371 

1118 
267 
496 


| 


Ne RRR 


DS 


4398 


**As of December 22, 1931. 


These figures, shown graphically in the chart on page 22, were compiled from 


the Fitch Bond Record 


4,398 Bond Issues 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
on which this chart is based are also 
given in a table appearing here. 

From these figures and the chart, it 
is seen that the bonds issued in the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929 made particularly 
bad showings, for over 30 per cent went 
into default, and due to a sharp decline 
in price the average yield rose to over 
9 per cent. On the other hand, the bonds 
issued prior to 1920 showed an average 
of less than 15 per cent in default and 
an average yield only slightly above 6 
per cent. The period from 1920 to 1926 


| may be regarded as the transition period 


from carefully issued bonds to those 
which were less conservatively floated. 


LOW vs. HIGH GRADE BONDS 


| ANOTHER important lesson to be de- 
| rived from the study of the bond market 


during the depression has been the rela- 


| tively greater stability of high-grade 


bonds. While, on the one hand, low 
grade bonds declined to the lowest level 
in any depression since 1857, high- 


| grade bonds on the other hand held their 
| price much better and the average was 


maintained at a level well above that of 


| the depression of 1920. In other words, 
| high grade bonds proved their worth as 
| a secondary reserve for banks needing 


liquid assets in a period of emergency 
such as we have recently witnessed. 
The realization of this uncertainty in 
the bond market has already led to 
marked changes in bond policy. For one, 


| many bankers will carry in the future 


a smaller total amount of bonds in pro- 


| portion to their capital funds. Also, the 
| country banker will hold in the future a 
| larger proportion of high grade bonds to 
| avoid the danger of sharp fluctuations in 
| value. 


There is also a clearer understand- 
ing among bankers on the relation of 
the bond account to bank policy in gen- 
eral, such as dividend declarations, capi- 


talization and rates of interest on de- 
posits. In the past, the buying of bonds 
and the selling of securities were con- 
sidered entirely apart from the rest of 
the bank’s operations. As a matter of 
fact they were always an integral part 
of bank policy, and in the future must 
be so considered. 


Federal Government's 
Program of Action 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 

been said that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation benefits only the 
great city banks and other large in- 
stitutions. The contrary is true. The 
great majority of banks which have 
borrowed from the Corporation are lo- 
cated in small towns. Specifically, on 
August 31, 70 per cent of the banks to 
which loans had been authorized were 
in towns of less than 5,000 population; 
86 per cent were in towns of less than 
25,000 and 90 per cent were in towns 
of less than 50,000. Looking at it from 
another angle, we find that loans have 
been authorized to nearly 25 per cent 
of all the banks in the country, these 
banks having about 15,000,000 of the 
40,000,000 bank depositors in the 
United States. These have been directly 
affected by the Corporation’s loans to 
banks, while the other 25,000,000 have 
benefited indirectly by the Corporation’s 
activities in preventing the fire from 
spreading. 

There is no need to emphasize what 
this assistance meant, not only to the 
25 per cent of the banks which received 
advances, but to all of the banks of the 
country, their 40,000,000 depositors, the 
communities which they served, and in- 
deed, the entire economic life of the 
nation. 

Without the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, I think bankers will agree 
that there is grave doubt whether our 
banking system could have survived the 
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terrible strain of this financial panic; 
and had our banking system gone under, 
then indeed would the process of build- 


ing up from chaos have been a long | 


and distressing one. 

But, standing alone, even the efforts 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would have been insufficient. Dur- 
ing the period beginning with the aban- 
donment of the gold standard by Great 
Britain, and ending in June of this year, 
the commercial banks of the country 
sustained unprecedented losses of re- 
serve funds through the withdrawal of 
foreign balances in gold, as well as 


through the withdrawal of currency by | 
domestic depositors. From the middle of | 


September, 1931, to the end of February, 
1932, the losses of funds thus sustained 
amounted to approximately $1,000,000,- 
000. During this period, member banks 


were forced rapidly to increase their in- | 
debtedness at the Reserve banks; and | 
in their efforts to obtain a more liquid | 


position, reduced their loans and invest- 
ments at a disastrously rapid rate. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 
FROM the end of February to the end 


of June, the banks sustained a further | 


loss of nearly $500,000,000, due prin- 
cipally to a heavy gold outflow. But, 
during this second period, the Federal 
Reserve banks purchased more than 
$1,000,000,000 of Government securi- 
ties. This had an all-important effect, 
not only on the situation of the banks, 
but on the volume of available credit. 
By the end of February, the member 
banks were indebted to the Federal Re- 
serve banks by over $800,000,000. With- 
out these purchases of Government se- 
curities by the Federal Reserve banks, 
discounts would have increased to well 
over $1,000,000,000. I need not state 
that when the banks are heavily in debt 
they restrict credit. If the whole of the 
gold and currency loss had had to be 
met by borrowing, restriction would 
have reached the point of disaster. The 
open market policy of the Federal Re- 
serve System made this borrowing un- 


necessary. It did more. It permitted the | 


member banks not only to meet the 
heavy drains upon them, but to de- 
crease their borrowings from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks by $365,000,000 and 
to increase their reserves by $150,000,- 
000. 

The effects which this had on the 
general credit situation are reflected by 
the following figures: Whereas reduction 
in loans and investments of all member 
banks for the six months ended June 30 
last aggregated $2,500,000,000, weekly 
reports from member banks indicate 
that two-thirds of the reduction oc- 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS’- BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1932 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers... wn 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank............ 
Other 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Bank Buildings................. 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


203,355,932.39 
464,819,497.64 
56,245,057.46 
7,800,000.00 
24,693,165.03 
495,152,411.74 
2,045,662.43 
4,004,603.43 
74,593,820.45 
14,381,404.79 
7,894,864.18 


$ 1,354,986,419.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


170,000,000.00 
10,830,233.44 


$ 270,830,233.44 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.............0....... 


Acceptances................ 
Liability as Endorser 
Foreign Bills........ 
Outstanding Checks... 


6,983,374.04 
74,593,820.45 


551,849.00 


$976,925,986.09 
25,101,156.52 


1,002,027,142.61 
1,354,986,419.54 


curred during the first quarter, and only | 
one-third during the second quarter. | 
Loans and investments of New York 
City reporting banks showed no net re- 
duction between the end of February 
and the end of June, and the deposits 
in New York City member banks show- 
ed an actual increase in that period, 
as compared with a reduction of more 
than $1,300,000,000 between September 
of last year and February of this. In all 
other member banks throughout the 
country, shrinkage in deposits from 
February to June was reduced to $800,- 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
Nation-wide Operators of the 
Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 


The Modern Means of Securing Loans with 
Inventory 


JAWRENCE A. T. GIBSON, President 
AREHOUSE 
(OMPANY 


PORTLAND 
403 HOYT sT. 


CHICAGO 
ONE LA SALLE BLDG. 


LOS ANGELFS 
W. P. STORY BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
37 DRUMM ST. 
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For Attorneys 


The new 30-story Girard Trust 
Company Building offers ideal 
accommodations for attorneys and 
business men. Located in the heart 
of Philadelphia’s business and 
financial district, convenient to 
the City Hall and the railway sta- 
tions, it adjoins the banking house 
of the Girard Trust Company, 
thus placing the banking, safe 
deposit and trust facilities of the 
Company at the immediate dis- 
posal of tenants. 

Attractive office suites are still 
available. 


Rental Office Room1704 
Telephone— Rittenhouse 2342 


GIRARD TRUST 


COMPANY 


BUILDING 


1g00 SO. PENN SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Faraday-Padua 


COMBINATION 
of names signify- 
ing the last word in 
Grade tested vault 
and hold-up protection. 
Write for information. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corp. 
101 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY 


VAULT BARGAIN 


DOOR—Circular R. H. Swing 15” Solid 
thickness—clear opening 84” diameter 
—Geared bolt work. 

STEEL LINING—Size 16’-4” W. X 20’-0” 
Deep X 8’-2” High inside; 4” thick— 
50% Drill proof Steel. 

Immediate delivery. Here is your opportu- 

nity to purchase one of the finest jobs at a 

ridiculously low price. 


For sale by 
THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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000,000, as compared with a decline of 
almost $3,500,000,000 from September 
to February. 

To anyone who understands the prob- 
lem, these figures spell out the indispen- 
sable character of the service rendered 
by the Federal Reserve System through 
its open market policy in arresting the 
contraction of credit which was bring- 


| ing disaster all along the line, and in 


meeting demands which not only 
threatened the integrity of our banking 


| system but imperiled the maintenance 
| of the gold standard itself. 


THE TIDE TURNED 


THEN, suddenly, the tide turned. The 
day came when there was a definite 
realization that those large short-time 


| foreign balances which had been the 


subject of greatest anxiety, and which 
had constituted such a severe drain, 
had reached a subnormal level, with the 
result that not only had the outflow 
definitely ceased, but there was every 
prospect of a large gold movement in 
our favor. The cumulative effect of all 
of our efforts at last began to tell. The 
strain under which all have labored for 
many long months was relieved. The 
blind fear which had led men to doubt 
our ability to survive disappeared. 


| Whatever disappointments and _set- 
| backs might be experienced in recovery 


from the business depression, the fi- 


| nancial panic had been definitely over- 
| come. The national credit had been 
| made secure, the integrity of the dollar 
| was no longer open to question. 


From the low point in June to the 


| third week in September, our monetary 
| gold stock increased by about $250,000,- 


000. From July 20 to September 24, the 
return flow of currency adjusted for sea- 


| sonal change amounted to approximate- 


ly $225,000,000. The indebtedness of the 
member banks was reduced by a fur- 
ther large sum to the lowest level since 


| last September. During the month of 
| August there was a continued strength- 
| ening of the general banking situation 


throughout the country, and bank fail- 
ures showed a further sharp reduction. 
Open market purchases were no longer 
necessary and they were discontinued. 
Excess reserves aggregated about $360,- 
000,000. 


LOOKING BACK 


I DESIRE to stress the importance of 
the last-named factor. If we study the 
history of previous business depressions, 
we find that during the latter phases 
there was a tendency for funds to pile 
up in the money centers, and this piling 
up of funds was followed by higher 
bond prices and then by a resumption 


of business activity. In 1885, the excess 
reserves of New York City banks, com. 
puted as percentages of required re. 
serves, reached a figure in excess of 60 
per cent immediately preceding the up- 
turn in business activity; in 1894, near. 
ly 70 per cent; in 1908, 20 per cent; and 
1915, 40 per cent. By September 15 last, 
excess reserves reached a figure of 20 per 
cent. 

The effect of an accumulation of large 
excess reserves is to relieve the banks of 
pressure, to assure business that a short- 
age of credit will not be an obstacle to 
recovery, and, finally, after these un- 
earning assets have lain idle long 
enough, to begin to exert an influence on 
the banks to put them to work. 


Recently— 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
tour with a discussion of the agricul- 
tural problem at Topeka on September 


4, and made a swing through the West 
and to the Pacific coast. 


ABROAD 


REPLYING to Germany’s demand for 
arms equality, France stated on Sep- 
tember 13 that only the Council of the 
League was empowered to deal with 
such a request. Great Britain, in a 
sharply worded memorandum published 
September 18, supported the position of 
France on this question. While recogniz- 
ing the moral justification of the Ger- 
man plea, the British note urged her 
re-entry into a disarmament conference 
in which all heavily armed nations 
should pledge reductions. In an effort 
to bring Germany back into the fold, 
Great Britain took steps to bring about 
a four-power conference in London to 
consider Germany’s withdrawal from 
the Geneva conference. Meanwhile the 
meeting of the disarmament conference 
bureau was indefinitely postponed. 

On October 3, the long awaited report 
of the Lytton Commission, appointed 
by the League to investigate Japan’s 
Manchurian activities, was made pub- 
lic. It found absolutely and unanimous- 
ly against Japan in her conflict with 
the League and the United States as to 
the methods used to advance her posi- 
tion in China. It proposed a plan of 
settlement by direct negotiations, but 
made both the plan and procedure de- 
pendent upon Manchuria’s remaining 
definitely under Chinese sovereignty 
while becoming autonomous and de- 
militarized. The report seems to have 
pleased few. Japan describes the Lytton 
suggestions as “castles in the air”; China 
had hoped the (CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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Banking Along 
the Ohio 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio (1863). 

First National Bank and Trust Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky. (1865). 

First National Bank, Aurora, Ind. (1864). 

First National Bank, Vevay, Ind. (1864). 

First National Bank, Madison, Ind. (1862). 

National Branch Bank, Madison, Ind. 

(1832). 

National 

(1863). 

Citizens Union National Bank, Louisville, 
Ky. (1863). 

Security Bank, Louisville, Ky. (1867). 

New Albany National Bank, New Albany, 
Ind. (1865). 

First Bank and Trust Co., 
(1865). 


Speed Shipments by AIR! 


Through the Air Express 


Service of the Railway 


Express Agency 


HERE is a super-expedited shipping me- 
dium for every banking requirement of 
direct and immediate transit between 
New York and Chicago and the country’s 
chief financial centers. Air Express saves 
interest charges at a cost surprisingly low 
for the sweeping advantages in time it 
makes possible. 

Here is the ideal combination of depend- 
ability and speed for all rush shipments. 


First Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Cairo, IIl. 


Other banking institutions along the 


Ohio, below Pittsburgh, that have been 
established for half a century include: 


East Liverpool, Ohio, First National Bank 
(1874). 

Wheeling, W. Va., Wheeling Bank and 
Trust Co. (1870). 

Bellaire, Ohio, First National Bank (1871). 

Moundsville, W. Va., Marshall County 
Bank (1881). 

Marietta, Ohio, 
(1871). 

Pomeroy, Ohio, Pomeroy National Bank 
(1872). 

Gallipolis, Ohio, Ohio Valley National Bank 
(1872). 

Maysville, 
(1882). 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Lincoln National Bank 
(1873). 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Western Bank and Trust 
Co. (1875). 

Newport, Ky., American National Bank 
(1882). 

Lawrenceburg, Ind., Peoples National Bank 
(1881). 

Rising Sun, Ind., National Bank of Rising 
Sun (1872). 

Carrollton, Ky., 
(1881). 

Louisville, Ky., Fidelity and Columbia 
Trust Co. (1882). 

New Albany, Ind., Second National Bank 
(1874). 

Evansville, 
(1870). 

Evansville, Ind., Citizens National Bank 
(1874). 


Dime Savings Society 


Ky., State National Bank 


First National Bank 


Ind., Peoples Savings Bank 


And now the Ohio River, after being 
outrivaled by the railroads, is again be- 
coming a great line of transportation. 
At a cost of some $116,000,000, the river 
has been practically canalized. Fifty 
locks and dams have been constructed 
between Pittsburgh and Cairo, securing 
a channel nine feet deep even at low 
water along the 981 miles of the stream. 
The freight transported on the river has 
increased from 4,600,000 tons in 1917 
to more than 22,000,000 tons. The 


Our nearest office will be glad to give you Contract Agent for: NaTronaL Parks ArRways, 


full information. 


waterway is adaptable to the transporta- 
tion of coal and building materials, and 
has greatly increased the possibilities of 
the coal and iron deposits south of the 
Ohio. And a number of the river cities 
have apparently started upon another 
growth. 


LOUISVILLE’S GROWTH 


LOUISVILLE, for example, has in- 
creased in population as much in the 
past decade as it did in the 30 years be- 
tween 1890 and 1920. It has erected a 
splendid bridge over the Ohio at a cost 
of $4,750,000, financed by the amortiza- 
tion of the bridge tolls. These long-estab- 
lished banks already mentioned are still 
among the leading institutions in pro- 
moting the progress of the city: Liberty 
Bank and Trust Co. (1854), A. P. 
Winkler, chairman; and J. E. Huhn, 
president; First National Bank (1863), 
Ralph C. Gifford, president; Citizens 
Union National Bank (1863), J. D. 
Stewart, chairman, and John R. 
Downing, president; and the Fidelity 
and Columbia Trust Co. (1882), J. D. 
Stewart, chairman, and M. Wirgman, 
president. Other leading Louisville banks 


GALLOWAY 
The river-front at Cincinnati 


Inc., Nortuwest Arrways, Inc., Unitep AIR 
Lines, WESTERN AIR EXPRESS 


of today, with at least $1,000,000 capi- 
talization, are the Louisville Trust Co. 
(1884), Wm. J. Rahill, president; and 
the Kentucky Title and Trust Co. 
(1900), Ralph C. Gifford, president. 
The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
A. G. Brown, president, is also located 
in the city. 


CINCINNATI AND ITS BANKS 


BUT, rapidly as Louisville has been 
growing, Cincinnati still claims the title 
of “Queen City of the Valley.” Cincin- 
nati manufactures $500,000,000 worth 
of products besides having, just outside 
the city limits, the largest soap factory 
in the country. In fact the soap prod- 
ucts of the district are estimated at 
$100,000,000 a year. The city has nine 
railway systems to aid in the distribu- 
tion of its manufactures, while the newly 
improved river transportation is mak- 
ing it a great center for coal and raw 
materials. 

The historic banks of Cincinnati now 
helping in this development include the 
First National Bank (1863), T. J. 
Davis, chairman, J. J. Rowe, president; 
Second National Bank (1863), J. G. 
Gutting, president; Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co. (1863), E. W. Edwards, 
president; Lincoln National Bank, 
(1873), Louis J. Hauck, president; and 
the Western Bank and Trust Co. 
(1875), Frederick Hertenstein, presi- 
dent. Other leading banks of the city, 
having a capitalization of $1,000,000 
or more, are the Central Trust Co. 
(1883), C. W. Dupuis, president; and 
the Provident Savings Bank and Trust 
Co. (1901), B. H. Kroger, chairman, 
and L. J. Van Lahr, president. 
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CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


(MODIFIED) 


An Example 
of Strong Sponsorship 


When the holders of more than 
15,000,000 Corporate Trust Shares 
were granted an option to modify 
their shares—without charge—so 
that non-dividend paying stocks 
need not be eliminated from the 
portfolio; 

When the cost of this modifica- 
tion is considered—mailing mod- 
ification notices to all of the 
holders was only one part of the 
expense; 


And when no part of this cost 
was paid by the investor: 


... that is a recent example of 
what we mean by strong sponsor- 
ship. 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


120 Wall Street New York 


WANTED-Specialty salesmen to call 
on banks. Utility used by all banks, cov- 
ered by patents, 20% commission, repeat 
sale, popular prices. Write: 


Advertising Corporation of America 
529 W. 42nd St. New York City 


10,000 Bank Directors 


—are finding the JOURNAL a 
source of information on both the 
banking and non-banking prob- 
lems now facing them. Unless 
your directors are now getting the 
JOURNAL, our group subscription 
plan will be profitable to your in- 
stitution. Can we tell you about it? 


By 
HON. CHARLES McCREA 


Minister of Mines for Ontario 


the Canadian province of Ontario 

has become more and more metal- 
conscious. Our people have awakened 
to the importance of the mining indus- 
try as a basic source of wealth. To the 
end of 1931 Ontario had produced min- 
erals, including metals and non-metals, 
to the value of $1,841,478,896, of which 
$1,256,443,761 was in metal produc- 
tion. Of this output, over $1,000,000,- 
000 worth was produced in the last 25 
years—representing 80 per cent of the 
total. 

The metal mining industry of Ontario 
has displayed remarkable vitality and 
independence, and has grown to its 
present maturity without the aid of 
artificial props, as the following divi- 
dend figures demonstrate: 


[: THE past quarter of a century 


To end of 1931. 
.. $462,607,070 
145,043,210 
394,238,409 
119,088,885 
278,652,430 
97,576,281 


Nickel-Copper Production 
Dividends paid 

Gold Production 
Dividends paid 

Silver-Cobalt Production .... 
Dividends paid 


These combined figures show that al- 
most 32 per cent of the total output of 
the mines has been paid to shareholders. 
The dividends paid by the gold mines 
of Kirkland Lake last year amounted 


| to 40.8 per cent of the income. Very few 
| industries or business concerns today 


can match the picture of profits that is 


| presented by these figures. 


Naturally, with the world-wide de- 
cline in the consumption of base metals, 
Ontario’s production in this respect has 
fallen off in the past two years. But this 


| condition has been to a considerable ex- 


tent offset by the upswing in gold pro- 
duction. Ontario today is producing 
gold at the rate of about $1,000,000 
a week. Last year the total output 
amounted to $43,117,688 apart from the 
premiums on exchange, which brought 
the value up to nearly $45,000,000. 
Judging from the present rate of out- 
put, the production for 1932 should rise 
to a new peak of $50,000,000. 


How Ontario Is Adding 
$1,000,000 a Week to the 
World’s Gold Supply 


The leading gold mines of Ontario 
are still in their prime and cannot be 
said to have reached their maximum of 
production. Development at the Porcu- 
pine camp and Kirkland Lake camp has 
been carried to depths of from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet, and there appears to be no 
reason why many of the mines should 
not continue to operate to depths of 
10,000 feet and even lower levels. 

A feature of gold mining in Ontario 
is the thorough mechanization of the 
operations, made possible by an abun- 
dant supply of electrical power. 


HOW IT IS DONE 


MINING methods include the concen- 
tration of haulage on main central 
levels, the crushing of ore underground 
to a uniform size, the hoisting at high 
speed through centrally located shafts, 
crushing on the surface to a product 
suitable for transportation in conveyor 
belts from frame-head to mill, “tugger” 
hoists at stope man-ways to expedite 
transportation of mine supplies, adop- 
tion of gelatin and ammonia dynamites 
as better suited to climatic and mine 
conditions than “straight” dynamite, 
and immediate waste filling especially 
as greater depth is reached. 

In metallurgical practice, stamps 
have been discarded in favor of rolls or 
ball and rod mills. Flint pebbles have 
been replaced by iron or forged-steel 
balls. All-sliming, thickening and cyani- 
dation is now the rule. Much study has 
been given to filtration and cyaniding 
methods, and improvements have been 
made leading to a higher concentration 
of gold values. Concentrates produced 
by oil flotation of cyanide tailings are 
ground in a strong solution of cyanide 
and agitated in a new type of agitator, 
the pregnant solution being sent to the 
precipitation unit. 

The latest development is the use of 
flotation as a primary treatment of the 
ore. Reduced to 60-mesh, it is sent at 
once to the flotation cells which remove 
the sulphides plus free and attached 
gold. These concentrates comprise about 
15 per cent of the original ore and are 
subsequently treated; the remaining 85 
per cent is waste and, as waste, is re- 
jected. The advantages are apparent— 
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qa substantial lessening of plant construc- | 


tion and equipment costs. 


Ontario mines, too, are fortunate in the | 
labor they employ and in the absence | 
of strikes or labor troubles. Gold mining | 
is the only industry which has increased | 
both output and profits without lower- | 


ing wages. It has also enjoyed the bene- 
fit of being paid for its product in 


United States’ funds at a premium aver- | 


aging perhaps 15 per cent. 


Large areas have yet to be prospected | 
thoroughly for minerals. The Ontario | 


Department of Mines carries out a pro- 
gram of geological exploration every 


summer in various sections of northern | 


Ontario. This work has been carried on 


for many years by an expert staff, and | 
by this means a complete geological | 


picture of the province is being acquired 
in the form of survey reports and maps. 
The Department also conducts pros- 
pectors’ classes during winter months in 
the mining centres and in several of the 


cities. Our schools and universities are | 
in| 


turning out young men trained 
geology, chemistry, mineralogy and 
mining engineering, and it is to this 


rising generation of experts that we look | 


for further development. 


The Share-the-Work 


Movement in Relation 


to Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


one of the life insurance companies, 
which already was operating on a 40- | 
hour week basis through the summer 
has extended the shorter week to the rest 
of the year. 

Part-timing was adopted in some of 


the telephone companies as far back as | 


1930 to retain employees in the face of 
a diminishing volume of business. The 
practice was extended throughout the 
system until early this year practically 
all the companies were on a maximum 
working schedule not to exceed five days 
a week for everyone, including execu- 
tives, with proportionate pay reductions. 

One of the eastern steel companies 
is employing 35 per cent more people 
in its offices than present business would 
require. This work-sharing has been ac- 
complished by the use of a schedule 
varied to fit the needs of departments. 

Bankers feel that it is undesirable to 
apply the principle to positions in con- 
tact with the public, such as tellers. A 
hotel system has met a similar problem 
in its front office by a study of the flow 
of traffic, taking advantage of the lighter 
hours. In positions where the question 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


GMAC Notes 


are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 
highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
| gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


| 
available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


| GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES CITIES 


Executive Office -~ BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 


IN PRINCIPAL 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


Statement of Ownership 


| {SvaTEMENT OF THE OwNeRSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CircULATION, Etc., REQuIRED BY THE Act oF Con- 
GRESS OF AuGusT 24, 1912, of AMERICAN BANKERS AssocIaTION Jours AL, published monthly at New 
| York, N. Y., additional entry at Greenwich, Conn., for Oct. 1, 1932 
{State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notz ary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, poyeg appeared L, E. Lascelle, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION JOURNAL and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and, if a dz rily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
| lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, F, N. Shepherd, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.; editor, F. N. Shepherd, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; managing editor, William R. Kuhns, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
business manager, L,. E. Lascelle, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Ws 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also im- 
| mediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
its name and address, as 


must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
well as those of each individual member, must be given.) The American Bankers Association, 22 East 
(A_ voluntary ee ated association of banks: Francis H. Sisson, 


40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Y., president, and F. N. Shepherd, 22 East 40th 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New York, N. 
Street, New York, N. Y., executive manager.) 
| 13. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
| or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: none. 
| 14. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee-is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
| person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
eager aang than as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through om 
mé ‘ails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is.—( 
information is required from daily publications only.) 

L. E. LASCELLE, 


Business Manager. 
{Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1932. 
{Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, New York Co. Clk’s No. Reg. 
sronx Co. Clk’s No. 20, Reg. No. 26R34. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 
‘(Appointment expires March 30, 1934.) 


156, No. 4R34; 


of divided responsibility is a factor, a 
number of companies arrange for em- 
ployees to accumulate half-days off, 
taking these in longer vacations once 
or twice a year. Similarly in the man- 
agement divisions of a number of com- 
panies it has been found possible to ro- 
tate time off. 

One unexpected result of work-shar- 
ing in many businesses has been a clari- 
fication of operating standards through 
the departmental studies made pre- 
liminary to instituting the system. This 
frequently has brought about improve- 


ment of methods and has given the man- 
agement a closer gauge of personnel and 
operations than it had before. In any 
work-sharing system, periodic reviews of 
the earnings and needs of employees in 
lower wage groups are advisable to in- 
sure against hardship from spreading 
the work too thin. The attitude of em- 
ployees toward work-sharing has been 
almost invariably one of cooperation 
and of readiness to share their employ- 
ment with others less fortunate than 
themselves. I hope that our bankers will 
not do less than the workers. 
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HAVE YOU 


all the facts and figures 
about BANKER INFLUENCE? 


CHANGED TIMES have brought 
changed thinking. . . . As business has slack- 
ened, the interest in the financial side of the 
business question has increased .. . reader in- 
terest inthe AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


JOURNAL is greater today than ever before. 


In 1925 the Journat reached 90% of the 
banking capital of the country with but few 


individual subscriptions. 


Today the JourNAL reaches 94% of the 
banking capital and is also read by thousands 


of top business executives. These men have 
individual subscriptions because they are bank 


directors and must of necessity keep them- 


LITTLE booklet-—“What Is 

This Banker Influence?”—is 
yours for the asking. It shows defi- 
nitely the position of the banker in 
business and discusses especially his 
influence on advertising. Write for 
a copy. 


selves well informed on banking problems. 


Perhaps your bank or one of the businesses 
in which you are interested might find it ex- 
tremely profitable to talk to the JourNav’s 
readers through these advertising pages. Per- 
haps our files hold material that would be of 


particular interest to you in making your 


plans for 1933. 


Write us for the JouRNAL’s complete story 
—for specific material on a certain field 
whether it be building materials or office 
equipment. We are working with many com- 
panies and many banks and we will take real 


pleasure in being of service to you. 


IMERICAN BANKERS 


Association 


JOURNAL 


22 East 40th St. New York 


ALDEN B. BAXTER, Adv. Mgr. . . New York 
J. Howarp SNow . oe New York 
Rosert W. KNEEBONE, 230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
R. J. Birch & Co. . . Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Recently— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


League would order Japanese evacua- 
tion of Manchuria under force of arms; 
Russia saw it as an attempt to lay the 
groundwork for the “partitioning of 
China’; and the German view was that 
it was “a weak compromise’, offered to 
win American support for the League. 

On September 12, Mahatma Gandhi 
announced his intention to starve him- 
self to death unless the British govern- 
ment reversed itself and withdrew its 
scheme for communal electorates for 
the “untouchables”; and on September 
20 he commenced his fast. His martyr- 
dom was made unnecessary, however, 
when on September 24 the leaders of the 
“untouchables” and the caste Hindus 
signed a historic document settling their 
major political differences. 

On September 28, three members of 
the British cabinet who had opposed 
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the Ottawa trade agreement resigned on 
this issue. They were Viscount Snowden, 
Lord Privy Seal; Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Home Secretary; and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, Secretary of State for Scotland. 

On October 3 the last relic of British 
rule disappeared from Ireland as Presi- 
dent de Valera, invoking a resolution of 
the 1930 Imperial Conference, swept out 
of office the King’s representative in the 
person of Governor General James 
McNeill. 

The German Reichstag was formally 
dissolved by Chancellor von Papen on 
September 12, and November 6 has 
been set as the date for a new Reichstag 
election. Following permissive action by 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
the Reichsbank reduced its discount rate 
on September 21 from 5 to 4 per cent. 

France, on September 23, announced 
the successful completion of its bond 
conversion scheme under which 86,000,- 
000,000 francs in obligations bearing 
5, 6 and 7 per cent were refunded at 
414 per cent. Demands for cash 
amounted to less than 1 per cent of the 
total. 


On September 14 Japan and Man- | 
| chukuo signed a protocol establishing 


a defensive alliance. Brazil’s three 
months’ civil war was concluded on Oc- 
tober 3, when the rebels laid down their 
arms. 


Editorials 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


of those colleagues who were up for re- 
election. It happened that a former 


| banker was a member of this legislature | 
| and was able to explain how the bill | 
| contained a fundamental fallacy which | 
| might well have wrecked the financial 
| structure of the state. 


ALOOF 


LAWS are made in committees and 
members of committees come from every 


part of the commonwealth and out of | 
all professions. If men of little experi- | 
ence or of unfair minds are sent to our | 
legislatures, we can expect unfair, biased | 


laws. It would be a good thing if bank- 
ing committees could be made up of 


men versed in banking. Bankers as a | 


class, however, by habit and preference, 
remain aloof from politics. 


The next best thing is to study your | 


Federal and state legislative bodies, par- 
ticularly the men who represent you. 

At this moment, tucked away in 
pigeon-holes and desk drawers, or ex- 
isting only as hunches, are hundreds of 
plans for restoring prosperity tomorrow 
morning by the simple method of ham- 
pering the operation of banks. 


Every Trust Officer— 


Every Investment 
Committee Member— 
Every Banker 
should read 


TRU 


AMERICAN 
ENDOWMENTS 


by Wood, Struthers & Co. 


Planned and prepared specifically 
to aid those shouldering the tre- 
mendous fiscal and moral respon- 
sibility of administering trust 
funds of educational, hospital, 
charitable and religious institu- 
tions. 


Detailed individual and collective 
analyses of 30 collegiate invest- 
ment funds, ranging in size from 
$5,000,000 to $100,000,000 each; 
studies of 3,173 bonds and stocks 
with relation to safety factors; 
tables and graphs . . . and concrete 
suggestions for the harried trust 
officer. 


At any bookstore $4.00! 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 


You are invited 


to become a charter subscriber to 
the new, independent magazine 


“FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 
RECORD” 


First issue in November. Published quarterly. 
It will tell you many efficient, economical and 
new ways to advertise your bank in 1933. It will 
help you with all of your advertising and new 
business promotion problems. It will record and 
republish what advertising is being done by other 
banks and all financial institutions. It will be 
of great value to your advertising manager or will 
enable you to manage your own advertising if you 
are forced to. 

Articles,. plans, records of results, ideas for 
newspaper copy, outdoor advertising, house organs 
and sales letters will appear in each issue from 
leaders in the field. A complete advertising and 
promotion service for the price of the magazine. 

You have the exclusive franchise for use of the 
suggestions and ideas in your community if your 
subscription order is received before any other 
from your city. 


Price per issue 50c. One year $2. 
For “Charter” Subscriptions received be- 
fore first issue is printed, price for single 
copy is 40c. One year $1.50. 

Payable in advance. No free copies. Send 
stamps for sample copy of the first issue. 
If you like it, send your yearly subscription 
later. 


Don’t Miss Anything 


Start your file of ‘Financial Advertising 
Record” with the first issue. Only enough 
will be printed to supply advance orders. 


THE BRITTANY PRESS 
Room 605, 35 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Clinical Methods Program Will 
Widen Scope of A. I. B. Work 


The Plan for the 


Institute’s New 
Graduate School 


T the Annual Convention of the 
A American Bankers Association in 
Los Angeles Dr. Harold Stonier, 
Educational Director of the American 
Institute of Banking, announced a new 
plan for expanding the usefulness of the 
Institute. It will be of outstanding in- 
terest not only to every Institute gradu- 
ate, but to every bank officer in the 
country, who has had brought home to 
him during recent years the vital need 
for specialized study and experience in 
the major problems of banking. 

The new plan proposes the launching 
of an Institute Graduate School, prob- 
ably first in New York City, to be 
opened in 1933 or 1934, and to concen- 
trate on these five major subjects of an 
advanced nature: 

1. Bank management 

2. Trusts 

3. Credit 
4. The investment portfolio, and 
5. The laws relating to the operation 

of national and state banking sys- 
tems as well as the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The graduate school will be conduct- 
ed on an intensive basis for two or three 
weeks during the summer and will be 
under the direction of a faculty of ex- 
ceptional weight and experience. Two 
faculty members, both foremost in their 
particular fields, have already been se- 
lected to head the work. 

This is a step into a field where no 
pathways have yet been blazed, where 
all the basic material must be gathered 
from national surveys by the various 
Divisions and Sections of the American 
Bankers Association, and where for the 
first time a clinical approach will be 
made toward the problems of banking 
and bank management. 

Upon the results of this experiment 
depends the spread of the work to every 
nook and corner of the banking world 
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DR. STONIER 


over the vast nation-wide net-work of 
231 chapters of the Institute, and every- 
one interested in the future of banking 
will give this forward-looking plan care- 
ful study to determine how best to use 
it for his own benefit and for the benefit 
of his bank. 

The very foundation of the plan is 
research—bringing together previously 
uncorrelated data and unchecked ex- 
periences. It is out of such studies as 
these and the organization of their re- 
sults into such form that they are avail- 
able for practical daily use, that bank- 
ing can most quickly attain its goal of 
maximum usefulness. 

Once the basic material is secured, 
there must be an educational organiza- 
tion which will co-ordinate and then 
utilize it for the instruction of those for 
whose use it has been compiled. The 
logical machinery for accomplishing 
this is the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and in this added sphere of useful- 
ness it can be depended upon to equal 
or surpass its broad achievement of 
building up, in less than one generation, 


an educational structure which out- 
numbers in enrollment the combined 
student bodies of three of our greatest 
universities. 

A recent report by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching stated, “The American In- 
stitute of Banking has had a profound 
influence on the progress of banking. 
Not only has it levelled upward the 
lower ranks of the banking employees 
but it has given them a quasi-profes- 
sional status, moreover, that has tended 
to break down the class barrier within 
the profession. The clerk is finding the 
means to become a banker and the 
banker himself is perhaps in the end — 
better grounded than he would be other- 
wise were it not for the work of the 
American Institute.” 


16,000 GRADUATES 


PRECEDING the announcement of this 
new program was a thorough survey of 
the possibilities for such a graduate 
school, following a suggestion advanced 
by former President Haas of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in the early 
days of his administration, and con- 
ducted by the Public Education Com- 
mission under the Chairmanship of 
John H. Puelicher of the Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee. 

The survey revealed the fact that 
there were 16,000 graduates of the © 
American Institute of Banking—many 
in executive position—who might put 
to profitable use a highly concentrated 
course of study, while there were many 
thousands of other bank officers who 
were not members of that organization 
but to whom so specialized a training 
would be beneficial. A modest start was 
decided upon because of the lack of 
essential material, but it will eventually 
be national in scope. 

Great though the past accomplish- 
ments of the Institute have been and 
the part it has taken in the promotion 
of thousands of alert young men and 
women, its greatest opportunity and 


achievements still lie in the future. Its - 


alertness to the need for a_ post- 
graduate school and its determination 
to serve this need, even at the heavy 
cost of the essential preliminary re- ~ 
search work along entirely new trails, 
affords the best evidence of the benefits — 
which banking may expect to receive. 
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